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Where ABSOLUTE CLEANLINESS IS A DOWNRIGHT 


NECESSITY THEY USE [= i DU RO 


THE PERFECTED STAINLESS STEE, 


























— the University Hospitals, Cleveland— 


where cleanliness is an absolute necessity, and 





sanitary surroundings are taken as a matter of 






course—Enduro, the perfected stainless steel, is 






used extensively. 






It keeps its bright, stain-proof finish permanently 





—doesn't tarnish—requires no polishing—can be 





The cafeteria in Mather House is one of many places in the famous 
University Hospital Group in Cleveland where Enduro plays an 
important part in maintaining scrupulous standards of cleanliness. 












kept spotlessly clean as easily as a piece of glass. 





Picture the limitless field for such a metal. It is used 





in hundreds of different ways—for all sorts of prod- 





ucts, from bank vaults to upholstery tacks—from 






cream pasteurizers to collar buttons. You find it 






used in almost every industry. 






Licensed under Chemical Foundation patents numbers 1,316,817 and 1,339,378 






Enduro is easy to work—is stronger than carbon steel! 





WORLD'S LARGEST CAPACITY FOR STAINLESS STEEL PRODUCTION 
REPU BLIC STEEL —comes in almost any form you want. If you are 

interested in improving the appearance, utility and 
CORPOR ATI O NU sales appeal of your present products—or want to 


SZ?) S— develop new ones—send for the booklets that tell 
GENERAL OFFICES “=z YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
CENTRAL ALLOY DIVISION © MASSILLON, OHIO the Enduro story. They may make money for you. 
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WASHINGTON (By Business 


Washington Bulletin 


Week Staff Correspondents )— 


Shriveling drought furnishes the somber backdrop for the labor 


melodrama. 


[he Weather Bureau says this is the most extensive drought ever 
known. Only the upper Mississippi and Ohio valleys have been 
partially spared by the parching heat which has swept Nebraska, 
Missouri, southern Iowa, Kansas, and all but the cotton belt of Okla- 
homa. Food and feed crops in these areas are ruined. A large part 


of the country is a cinder. 

In some places, the dividing 
line between favorable and un- 
favorable conditions is sharply 
drawn. The northern part of 
lowa is doing well, with pastures 
improving rapidly, minor crops 
flourishing, and corn in fine 
condition. In southern Iowa, the 
situation is desperate, with hope 
for winter feed nearly gone, water 
supplies exhausted, and no place 
from which to haul. There is no 
prospect of corn for grain and 
poor chance even for fodder. 
Southern Iowa conditions are 
typical for most other sections be- 
tween the Mississippi River and 
the Rockies. All crops except cot- 
ton are burning up. Pastures are 
practically gone and even trees 
are dying on the great plains. 


Strikers Stab Farmers 

The strike epidemic still blankets 
Washington's thinking. The Chicago 
stockyards strike, leaving cattle to die 
and shutting off shipments of farmers 
to whom a single day means the dif- 
ference between some salvage and 
complete loss of herds, closed Secre- 
tary Wallace’s mouth on bitter words. 

Officials who glibly said a week ago 
that the San Francisco general strike 
had set the labor movement back 10 
years now feel that they were not ex- 
agecrating. Stalemates elsewhere on 
the labor front did not augur serenity, 
but contrasted favorably with the heat 
of last week’s excitement over San 
Francisco. 


Lumber the Only Bargain 

Reduction in lumber prices appar- 
ently is the only bargain that the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration will have 
to offer. Enthusiastic pledges of co- 
operation by other industries do not 
include price concessions. The rail- 
roads insist good humoredly they are 
going tO raise rates, not cut them. 
Any shading of building wage scales 
will be local. Unit costs are not re- 
garded as a significant factor in the 
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THIS WEEK 
The Great Drought, somber 
backdrop for the labor 
melodrama. 


The famous “American 
standard of living,” as seen 
under a glass. 
Congress, it leaks out, did a 
useful job in improving 
jurisprudence. 











home repair program, but may dis- 
courage writing 80° mortgages on 
home building later. 


Union Jurisdiction Fights 

Jurisdiction of craft codes, like the 
electrical contracting, mimeographing, 
etc., over work of those crafts in 
slants and offices of other industries 
- raised a veritable storm of protest 
to NRA. The issue was first raised 
months ago, but has become increas- 
ingly serious. The Institute of Steel 
Construction has refused flatly to fol- 
low its code and its code authority 
declines to function, following an 
order which puts their erecting 
branch under the building contractors’ 
code and transfers that work from 
open to closed shop domination. A 
test will be made by the Institute, fol- 
lowing NRA reply to the formal pro- 
test. The automobile industry is 
making a fight on the electrical con- 
tractor code authority over their elec- 
tricians. MAPI early filed a general 
protest for the heavy machinery in- 
dustries on the electrical contractors’ 
provision and has urged all members 
to take up the battle in their fields. 


Court Procedure Improved 

Washington lawyers who have 
fought for 15 years to get an amend- 
ment to the federal judicial code al- 
lowing for “declaratory judgments” 
discovered this week that their bill was 
passed in the final Congressional rush. 
The new act, No. 343, authorizes 
judges to issue statements on petition 
defining the law, rights of litigants 
thereunder, and applicability to the 
in hand. Such declarations 


case 









“shall have force and effect of a final 
judgment or decree and be reviewable 
The practice is common in 
England, is hailed as a great contribu- 
tion to jurisprudence. 


as such.” 


Unemployment Insurance 
Roper’s Business Advisory 
Planning Council takes its first setp 


and 


in promised greater usefulness to gov 
ernment relations with industry b 
sending 400 code authorities a qui 

tionnaire asking opinion on unemploy- 
ment line with Roose 
velt’s social legislation program mes 
sage of June 29. The council plans to 
form its own policy on the matter 
based on replies of code authorities 
and business men whose discussion 
the questionnaire will stimulate. 


insurance, in 


The American Home 

The Real Property Inventory, now 
complete for 59 of the 64 cities sur- 
veyed, shows 16° of residence units 
overcrowded, 17°7 in need of major 
repairs, 457 in need of minor repairs, 
and 2$¢; unfit for human habitation. 
Details of the condition of living of 
American citizens have shocked Wash- 
ington. Ten percent of the homes are 
without running water, 206 without 
indoor water closets. Cities surveyed 
were carefully selected to give a cross- 
section of American life. 


Capital Goods Revival 

The re ¢pe goods industries prob- 
lem which has loomed big in Wash- 
ington’s eyes since the beginning of 
the depression is to be subject to a 
carefully planned drive for relief. The 
basic principle, however, is that re- 
covery must be on different lines than 
following the 1921 depression, when 
availability of credit inspired com- 
panies to re-equip because they had 
confidence in early recovery. Highest 
interpreting economists in the govern- 
ment hold this psychology impossible 
of inspiration now, and the drive is 
to be to create consumer demand, es- 
pecially in “durable consumer goods” 
like housing, automobiles, refriger- 
ators, etc., which in turn as they move 
out will force makers of these and 
other goods that will move with them 
to modernize and re-equip in order to 
be able to meet the demand economi- 
cally and profitably. The response to 
the housing program is the key here 
and Washington is much gratified 
with the reception and prospects of 
success of this master project. It is 
to be noted that the siden hy fol- 
lows closely on the so-called Deane 
lan, whose protagonist, Albert L. 
Yeane, President of General Motors 
Holding Corp. on leave of absence as 
Deputy of ra Housing Administra- 
tion, now sits close to the highest 
authorities in Washington. 
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Week Week Ago 1929-33 
BUSINESS ACTIVITY 'Yssk = Week == Ago 1929-33 
40 _ PRODUCTION 
* Steel Ingot Operation (% of capacity) 27.7 28.8 55 52 
* Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, daily av’ge, thousands, 4-week basis) $5,162 $4,893 $3,676 $13,426 
* Bituminous Coal (daily average 1,000 tons) *987 1,024 1,161 1,179 
35 a * Electric Power (millions K.W.H.) 1,664 1,648 1,654 1,625 
TRADE 
Total Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 100 104 109 130 
30 a % Miscellaneous & L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average 1,000 cars) 64 67 69 84 
*% Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) $3,511 $3,300 $3,342 $4,545 
* Money in Circulation (daily average, millions) $5,342 $5,367 $5,364 $5,038 
PRICES Average for the Week) 

25 Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) $.99 $.90 $1.06 $.81 
Cotton (middling, New York, lb.) $.130 $.132 $.104 $.116 
lron and Steel (STEEL, composite, ton) $34.19 $34.23 $30.02 $32.06 
Copper (electrolytic, f.o.b. refinery, Ib.) $.088 $.088 $.088 $.100 

20 r, All Commodities (Fisher's Index, 1926 = 100) 78.1 77.9 70.4 76.6 

FINANCE 
Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (daily average, millions) $2,467 $2,471 $2,197 $1,595 
15 ' Loans and Investments, Federal Reserve rep’t'g member banks (millions) $17,757 $17,751 $16,766 
* Commercial Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) $4,439 $4,453 $4,790 
Security Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) $3,522 $3,553 $3,864 
Brokers’ Loans, N. Y. Federal Reserve rep't'g member banks (millions) $1,031 $1,059 $967 $2,357 

10 ¥ Stock Prices (average 100 stocks, Herald Tribune) $97.59 $99.97 $99.50 $131.87 
Bond Prices (Dow, Jones, average 40 bonds) $95.12 $95.37 $87.90 $89.15 
Interest Rates—Call loans (daily av’ge, renewal) N. Y. Stock Exchange 1% 1% 1% 3.3% 
Interest Rates—Prime Commercial Paper (4-6 months) N. Y. City 1-1% 3-1% 14% 3.0% 

5 - Business Failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 234 211 366 452 
*Preliminary {Revised *Factor in Business Week Index 
Se ee ee a ae ee ee ee ee ee es ee 
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The Business Outlook 


WITH the failure of the San Francisco general strike, some im- 


ee ee 


pro 
app 


ing, a 


vement in the general business situation and labor situation is 
arent not only on the West Coast, but throughout the country. 
This betterment is in the face of the various labor disputes still pend- 
nd the probability of their continuance for the rest of the year. 


Ir shows up even despite the disaster of the drought, which is bound 
to hurt business. Yet the seasonal summer slump is not nearly as great 
as some authorities had anticipated. Though many buyers had already 
accumulated stocks on hand to cover immediate requirements, and 
now are awaiting developments, others have been in the market for 
the current and quarterly needs despite present uncertainty. 


The decline in June employ- 
ment and payrolls under May is 
in the main accounted for by the 
various strikes and labor difficul- 
ties. Steel demand so far this 
month is better than observers in 
the industry had expected. They 
had been anticipating a sharp 
slump. Building construction 
awards so far this month were far 
above expectations. 


Who's Buying Steel 

Steel operations declined slightly 
under the previous week. Demand is 
holding up pretty well, but no sharp 
gains are looked for. The automobile 
and container industries are taking 
the bulk of the output, while rail- 
roads, chief users of a heavier prod- 
ucts, are now out of the picture with 
the completion of most of the rail and 
railroad equipment program. Speed- 
ing up of PWA projects held up by 
red tape would give fresh hope to 
the industry, which was dampened 
by the retardation of various large 
projects on the Coast when the strike 
prevented the free passage of steel. 
The drought will hurt steel, too, re- 
ducing the farmer’s purchases, and 
sorely diminishing tin plate require- 
ments for can making. 


Rotating Employment 
While some concerns, as General 
Motors and Chrysler, have placed 
orders the past week for their quarterly 
needs, much of the current steel busi- 
ness consists of purchases of small 
miscellaneous tonnages of special spec- 
ifications, to round out the equipment 
of firms that had accumulated stocks. 
While the industry is marking time 
during the summer months, some of 
the steel companies are instituting a 

policy of rotating employment. 


6 Months of Motor Cars 
(he automobile industry is main- 
taining fair levels of production, 
though no sharp pickup is to be ex- 
pected until new models are launched. 
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Final figures of the Sr of 
Commerce place the production total 
for June at 321,956 passenger cars 
and trucks in the United States and 
Canada, a 25° gain above June last 
year though an 8.59% decline under 
May, bringing the 6-month total for 
this year 75° above the same period 
last year. Indications now point to a 
total of 275,000 cars for July. 
Building construction contracts 
awarded for the first 15 days in July 
present the brightest spot in the in- 
dustrial picture, a total of $70 millions 
comparing very favorably with the 
total of $127 millions for the entire 
month of June and $83 millions in 
July, 1933. The daily rate of con- 
struction gained 29° above June, 
nearly doubled that of July, 1933. 


Industry Builds Plants 

This spurt is accounted for by con- 
struction for non-residential purposes, 
consisting in particular of contracts 
for large industrial plants throughout 
the country. The total of $42 millions 
for the first 11 business days already 
tops the total for the entire month 
of July last year, which stood at $40 
millions, while June showed a total 
of $43 millions. The daily rate gained 
129% and 146% respectively above 
last month and July, 1933. 

Residential construction makes the 

»orest showing, with its total of 
oe $9 millions for the first half of 
July and on a daily basis declines 
21% and 11% under the preceding 
month and a year ago respectively. 
Public works and utilities construction 
maintains the large gains above a year 
ago but the daily rate shows a decline 
of 22% under toe 


Strikes Shrink Payrolls 

June employment and __ payroll 
figures showed a decline under May 
which was expected, particularly in 
view of the longshoremen’s strike on 
the Pacific Coast plus the various other 
labor stoppages throughout the coun- 
try. With the exception of April and 
May of this year. employment is still 


at the highest level since 1930 and 
payrolls are the highest since 1931. 
Losses in employment in the manu- 
facturing industries were partly off- 
set by gains in most of the non-manu- 
facturing and service industries. Food 
products and petroieum refining, air- 
craft and car-building and locomo 
tives showed the largest increases 
above May. The latter two groups 
showed gains as a result of the larg« 
PWA projects. Transportation, lum- 
ber, textiles, leather and rubber in- 
dustries showed the largest declines. 


Carloadings Decrease 

Daily production of bituminous coal 
for the week ending July 14 declined 
for the second consecutive week and 
total carloadings for this week fall 
below 1933 for the second time. This 
is partly to be accounted for by the 
strike situation and it was about this 
time last year that loadings were main 
tained at a fairly high level. Tin 
spread between the two years was fur- 
ther widened. Total loadings de 
clined 7.867 under the same week last 
year while miscellaneous and lL.c.l. de 
clined 6.6%. It is expected that the 
week ending July 21 will show a slight 
increase above this week. 


Chain Sales Gain 

Chain-store sales as reported by the 
New York Federal Reserve District 
continue to gain above last year for 
this district, the total being 9.5‘ 
higher than a year ago. Ten-cent and 
variety and candy chains showed the 
largest increases. Business Week 
wishes to correct a statement made in 
these columns last week to the effect 
that department store sales were 9° 
higher in June than in May. This 
should have read that June sales were 
9% higher than in June, 1933. 

For the week ending July 21, elec- 
tric power production regained the 
loss of the preceding week and showed 
a gain of .6% above the preceding 
year. The West Central and Pacific 
states showed the largest gains, New 
England the greatest losses. 


Commodities Reach a High 
Wholesale commodity prices, ac- 
cording to the U. S. Department of 
Labor, achieved the highest level sinc« 
April, 1931. At 74.6 (1926 = 100), 
they represent a gain of 1% above 
May and 15% above June last year. 
Farm and food products registered the 
largest gains while motor vehicles and 
iron and steel products showed de- 

clines. Raw materials as a whole 
vanced 3.50, semi-manufactured 
products declined approximately 1% 
and finished products gained 1°/ 
Since the low of 59.8 reached in Feb. 
ruary, 1933, the gain in all wholesak 
commodity prices has reached 25°; 
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Creeping, 







DROUGHT impressed itself on the nation 
his week as a disaster of the first mag- 






Unlike earthquakes, floods, or fires, 
drought does not strike with dramatic 
suddenness. It is a creeping death. Its 
flects are dispersed widely. No com 
ity is sudc lenly de stroved., with 

ippeal to the imagination. Even 

no one man grasps the whole 
of what has happened to the na 

But Washington perhaps comes 
st understanding what has hap 

Thousands of field agents have 












pouring in reports, and this week 
ronmental concern reached a climax 
Relief Is Not Enough 

Bold relief measures were taken to 

ect the emergency. But that was not 
he most significant development. Much 
iore important was the shift of the 
hole agricultural policy of the Admin- 
stration. It was recognized that this 
ears drought is not a casual affair, 
ikely to be remedied by good rainfall 
next year, but that it represents funda- 
mental climatic change, or rather, it 
femonstrates Nature's response to man’s 
tampering with delicately adjusted nat- 
ral balances—and no emergency meas- 
res will suffice to solve the problem. 
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Drought Strikes Home 


cumulative effects of a rainless year suddenly 
are seen as a disaster of first magnitude, bigger than 
fire, earthquake, or flood, profoundly changing the long- 
range agricultural policy of the nation. 


Long-range planning is demanded. And 
long-range planning has begun In 
deed, the whole emphasis otf AAA 1s 
likely to shift from crop control to land 
conservation 

Scientists in government employ have 
been predicting the disaster for years 
Nobody listened. Today, they get at 
tention. They utter the solemn warning 
that millions of acres must be aban 
doned to trees and to £Tass if we are not 
to have a great desert in the plains, like 
the desert of Central Asia—and for the 
same rcasons 

Windbreaks Planned 

Planting a “shelter belt’ of 100 
parallel windbreaks of native trees over 
a strip 100 miles wide from the Cana 
dian border to the Texas Panhandle is 
one answer of the planned economy” 
to the drought. It has been described 

Washington as ‘reconquering of the 
plains” which, won to civilization nearly 
a century ago, have been all but taken 
back and converted to desert by the 
drought It is frankly stated, in pri 
vate, that another year of drought and 
the rich area between the Mississippi 
and the Rocky Mountains will be vir 
tually untillable and up to 4 million 
people will ultimately have to be moved 


NG AVERAGES OF ANNUAL PRECIPITATION 


DRIEST YEAR EVER—Rainfall trends in St. Paul, Minn., over the past 90 years 
reau graph, which indicates precipitation in that city has lately reached the lowest point yet recorded, 
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to other regions and the agricultura 


conomy of the country become entirely 
changed 

The reports in the past few weeks 
of ettects duplicating the devastation of 
the drought in the wheat lands with 
similar terrible blight ol the corn ana 
cattle country have stirred W ashingtor 
to a supreme effort The President ha 
sct aside $15 millions to start the plant 
ing of trees, has authorized the expend 
ture of $10 millions of this at once 


Nurseries are to be set out, the ccs 
prepared for planting and by 193 
whole program costing $75 millions » 
be under way. Work relief for fart 
and reclaiming of 20 million acres 
come from planting about mullios 


acres in treelands 
Osage Orange Hedges Gone 


These forest windbreaks are x pe 


to stop the blowing away of the tops 
which the removal of the buttalo gr 

of Indian days has exposed Phe pla 
is not new has been successfully fol 
lowed for years in Europe The pla 


is to make the windbreaks of nati 
trees sect out in blocks 7 rods wide cove 


' } 


ing 14 acres out of each square 


’ 


Farmers will continue to 


cultivate the land between, immensel 


of 640 acres 
increased in value by the selection of 
their farms for the big project rh 
program will replace on the grand scal 
the osage orange hedges which on 

served as windbreaks and game refuges 
through all this region but which wer 
cut out wholesale during the war t 
gain a few more square feet of farn 
land to raise $2 wheat, and whose dis 


ppearance is blamed in many region 


Int«rnational New 
shown by this United States Weather Bu- 








































for some of the devastation of the 
droughts and hot winds this year. 

The move of the government to en 
courage, now, the replanting of the 
grass areas of the West for fodder for 
starving cattle has its place in the great 
plan. The buffalo grass, now virtually 
extinct, held the rich topsoil of the 
prairies in place for untold centuries 
but, eaten over or ploughed up, this 
restraint has disappeared. Scientists of 
the Department of Agriculture are 
scouring the world today for hardy 
grasses to plant in regions which must 
go back to grass if the prairies are to 
be held back from the desert, for the 
shelter belt alone will not the 
problem 

Plan to Restore Humus 

Another policy is being proposed to 
Secretary Wallace and the land planners 
who work under Dr. Tolley. This has 
the merit of accomplishing agricultural 
relief without pauperizing, giving a per 
manent land development, costing as 
little as any of the current schemes. It 
gets away from the idea of abolishing 
plenty by destroying crops 

The idea is simple Uncle Sam 
would pay farmers cash benefits for 
putting one-fourth to one-third of their 
tillable land into green manure. Al 
falfa, clover, other legumes would be 
used. This would be plowed under to 
restore the necessary organic material 
to the soil. Only thus can the Western 
plains lands be held in permanently 
croppable condition. Without such a 
policy, more dust storms are inevitable 
Eminent scientists of the government 
say the central United States will be 
come as desert-like as central China 
Almost any cost for prevention of such 
a disaster is justified. 

This policy would take out of com- 
mercial crop production large areas of 
agricultural land. The percentage should 
be small in western Minnesota, Iowa, 
and the territory shortly to the west of 
that. Those acreages have not yet lost 
all their humus, can with occasional 
green manuring be restored. Further 
west discriminating selection will be 
necessary, more frequent crops to plow 
under will be required. Some of the 
land cannot even then be so restored. 

Black Lands Turn Brown 

West of the black loam soil areas the 
land is gradually turning browner, less 
fertile, less stable, more subject to ero 
sion of wind and water. In the brown 
earth areas only restoring the land to 
range will be adequate. Any cropping 
is probably impractical for more than a 
few years. Some of this land lost all 
of its top soil this spring. Conservative 
estimates are that more than 100 million 
acres suffered an average surface deple 
tion of more than an inch. Some of the 


solve 


territory (millions of acres) lost 8 or 
10 inches, some of it 12 inches of top 
soil 





STARVATION ON THE HOOF 


Yellow and brown subsoils in this 
territory cannot be cropped commer- 
cially. They cannot even Be restored to 
range use without drastic treatment 
Agronomists hardly know how to at- 
tack this problem efhciently. The best 
guess is that generous use of phosphate 
fertilizer will permit growing of grass 
cover enough to hold the soil in place. 


Food vs. Feed 


Reduced to litthe more than hide «a 
these cattle at Gregory, N. D.. are examples of what the drought has do: 
Middle West, and a prophecy of future meat shortage. 


Moderate but not excessi\ 
would then be feasible. Gra 
the grass cover is improved 
several fertilizer applications, 
good pasturage would be feas 
Agricultural officials hav 
passed on these plans. They a 
them study, hoping to evolve a 
permitting legislation next win 


There’s food enough despite drought, because of carry- 
over, but the shortage of feed is driving cattle to market 
in hordes, which means a meat shortage later. 


GOVERNMENT Statistical services meas- 
ured the damage of the drought to the 
growing crops with reasonable accuracy 
from month to month, and the nation 
promptly became aware of a grain crop 
failure—aware, also, that carryover sur- 
pluses mean there will be no shortage of 
food. 

Less widely heralded, and .in fact 
concealed by the present market situa- 
tion is the feed shortage, which is forc- 
ing Malthusian adjustments upon the 
cattle, hog, and poultry population. 
Grain prices have risen in response to 
the havoc wrought by the drought, but 
livestock prices, on the whole, have re- 
mained easy. 

The seeming paradox is simply ex- 
plained. Great hordes of cattle and 
swine have been rushed to market when 
growers had no more feed for them; 
stockyards and slaughter houses have 


done a record business. Tt! 
present abundance of meat. Th¢ 
age will develop later. 

. The change may not show 
year. Indeed, slaughter of cattl 
and lambs may be even larger 
next 6 months than during the |! 
of 1933. Hog slaughter, howe 
decline. One thing the epicurc 
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be high, with a disproportionat: 


over the cheaper cuts. This is be 
there will not be so many well-! 


tle offered. Many that are com! 


now are mere skin and bones 
Milk, dairy, and poultry ye 
already showing the effect o 


age, and rising prices in the next 
This sit 


months are in the cards. 
will be reversed in 1935, when t! 


reduction in meat supply, espe 


pork, will be felt, while milk 
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Itry production may regain pre 
momentum 
the July 1 crop 
here will be a shortage of 10% 

feeds for the country as a 
arying from a 22% shortage in 

Western region to a 5% surplus in 

South Atlantic region. Hay, pasture, 
ize crops are 30% short for the 
- a whole, with the West North 
states having sufficient for barely 

of their animal population 

ghter of cattle has been larger 

than for the cor 


month this year 
ling period last year, and in June 


estimate, it now 


was the largest on record 
The increase in federal 
tle killed in 6 months was 1 

Prices of hogs and corn have been out 
Hog prices 


eding 


ly-inspect 
million 
of line for several months 


were too low to justify corn f« 


hence the 1933 fall pig crop moved to 
market early. The June 
cates that hog slaughter after 


survey indi 


Oct l 


pis 7 
will 
This 


may augur a sharp advance in hog prices 


be the smallest in the last 20 years 


and if the rise should outrun corn prices 
heavy feeding may be expected, thus 
bringing to the market high quality pork 
to replace the first quality beef 


Strikes Hurt A. F. of L. 


Conservative labor leaders are being shoved 
young radicals—which worries Washington. 


W ASHINGTON—Strikes cost American 
kmen $5 millions in lost pay during 
the July bill, with San Francisco 

} other 
g their toll together, will be stag 
It will also add materially to 
nillion work days lost through 


solis, and a dozen cities 


the first 6 months of the year 
sure sign of emergence from a de 
helping to 
upward 


ion strikes—is not 
the indices of prosperity 
Meanwhile, Washington ts worried, 
tting that it than it 
lone, although taking considerable 

for the calling off of the San 
strike through its 


can do no more 


o general 


PORTLAND'S LABOR BOARD OF STRATEGY 


aside by 


various emissaries on the ground. It is 


worried, about the effect on th 


A. F. of I 


ganization, 


too. 
is the Conservative union or 


for it sees power being 
wrested from the old leaders and put in 
the hands of young and inexperienced 
men such as those who precipitated the 
San Francisco general strike without any 
would lead to or of its 


idea of what it 


predestined failure. It is common opin 
10n in Washington that the A. F. of I 
the San 


predictions 


has lost ground as a result of 


fiasco, and dire 
} 


Francisco 
are being made as to what this means in 
a ‘turn to the left For 
Washington definitely does not want th« 


in labor control 


Wide World 
Empowered by a majority of 


Portland's local unions to appoint a time for a general strike, this committee, with 
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on the San Francisco fiasco, decided to hold off while Senator Wagner of 
York and other federal mediators attempted a solution 
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nore 
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Coast Is Steadier 
Labor men go back to their jobs 
in San Francisco; employers meet 
them half way. 
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employers are taking men back in 
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way even 
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It seems pre 
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get the 


general strike 
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Mayor 
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ing martial law 
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so well 
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and 


not gong still is nur 
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not so much shakcn | 
the San 


natural 


police, and 1s 
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is would secm 
still go 
ator Wagner. It its 
are out of work because they are strikers 


Fran isco affair 
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forward, however Ser 


estimated 50,006 
or because strikers have destroyed their 
jobs 


As for the marine 


dift 


workers of 


ent trades, whose dispute started the 
whole show, they but 
show an increasing willingness to settl 
—though the wing is fighting 


tooth and nail to prevent a settlement 


are striking still 
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High Labor Court 


Asserting full authority except over steel and Pacific 
longshoremen, the National Labor Relations Board care- 


fully charts its course. 


THE National Labor Relations Board, 
successor to the old National Labor 
Board, frankly says it is slow in getting 
under way, first clearing up the less dith- 
cult problems. It expects soon to get its 
docket cleared. Moving slowly, it re- 
fuses to commit itself, regards its posi- 
tion as that of a high court of industrial 
relations, whose rulings should not be 
discussed beforchand. It considers that 
it has full authority over all labor prob- 
lems except in the steel industry and in 
the longshoremen’s strike on the Pacific 
Coast, for which two mediation boards 
were already named when the national 
board was created. If future boards for 
specific industries are created they will 
probably be offshoots of the NLRB. 

It is the intention to retain some 
type of regional or local board, but to 
eliminate the difhculties which were en- 
countered by the 20 regional boards 
named by the NLB. NLB found that 
absolutely impartial members were hard 
to get locally, and the boards ran into 
complaints from manufacturers that 
competition from some other region was 
forcing them to the actions of which 
labor complained. The tendency of the 
NLRB is now distinctly toward boards 
for various industries, so that the men 
who seek to clear up complaints in the 
garment industry in New York, for in- 
stance, will also have jurisdiction, if 
needed, in the garment industry in Chi- 
cago. This setup follows the successful 
arrangements in the bituminous coal in- 
dustry and the cotton textile field—the 
latter is now having its big test in the 
Alabama textile strike. 

New Board Jurisdiction 

The new NLRB will take prompt 
jurisdiction where cases of violation of 
Article 7-a or of the codes is involved 
Labor disputes not involving 7-a will be 
left to the industrial boards, where 
created, and to the compliance division 
of NRA. 

The large body of decisions made by 
the old National Labor Board will be 
followed, as a matter of general precc 
dent, but the NLRB is not a successor to 
the NLB in the sense that the new 
Securities Commission is for instance 
successor to the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, bound to take over its securities 
decisions, and its adoption of any of the 
NLB rulings is purely voluntary. 

The great debate between the old 
NLB and NRA was the former's insist- 
ence that in collective bargaining, the 
representatives chosen by the majority 
should speak for all, while NRA held 


for proportional representation of 
minorities. Chairman Lloyd Garrison of 
the new NLRB smilingly declines to 
commit his board on this vital question. 
The decision will be made when a case 
involving it comes up, he says. 


Back to Work 


Harriman Hosiery Mills reopen, 
flying the Blue Eagle—but maybe 
the case isn’t closed even yet. 


“SHOUTING and singing,” dispatches 
said, 400 men and women marched back 
to work in the Harriman (Tenn.) 
Hosiery Mills on Monday. NRA felt 
that another thorn had been pulled from 
its flesh—but wasn't certain it might 
not be stabbed back in again, for Wil- 
liam Green, president of the A.F. of L., 
denounced the settlement and launched 
an attack upon it. NRA has been criti- 
cized for everything it has done in the 
case—damned for throwing people out 
of work, damned for sending them back 
to their jobs. So NRA wouldn't be 
surprised to see the settlement upset 
again. 

The trouble started last year when 
200 union workers quit, charging viola- 
tion of Sec. 7-a, in refusal of the com- 


NEW POWER BOARD—To unify a national power policy and make electric! 


more broadly available at cheaper rates, was the President’s announced ai! 
he named the National Power Policy Committee. 
teemen (seated, left to right): Basil Manly; Secretary of Interior Harold | 
Standing: Edward F. Markham, T. W. Norcros 


chairman; Robert E. Healy. 


pany to deal with the unio 
investigation, the Blue Eagl« 

drawn, whereupon all the trad 
the town of Harriman turne¢ 

Blue Eagles in protest 

The mill got along very 
the state of Pennsylvania 
award a contract for a larg 
hose for relief purposes, insist 
Blue Eagle. Then the compa: 
for restoration of the Blue | 
the ground that otherwise 
would have to close down. 1 
refused and the mills closed 
nearly 600 people out of em; 

Negotiations have been 
between NRA and the Harrin 
ever since. Major George Be 
mer president of the Pressmen 
and now division administrator 
tried his hand, produced 15 | 
which agreement was obtained 
but 2. Mr. Glancy then took |! 
13 points, and again 2 which 
click. Difficulties were chiefly 
number of strikers guaranteed j 
the demand that workers from 
away and the second to fifth 
in a family be discharged ar 
places given to strikers. 

The final settlement included 
ments to put 25 strikers back t 
within 60 days, and that ther 
out of every 4 people hired s 
strikers, and the strikers hav« 
to accept the terms. Meanw! 


mills got back their Blue Eag! 


reopened last Monday. Artic! 
reiterated. The unions claim t! 
one-sided settlement. NRA has 
entirely on Mr. Glancy, and ¢ 
Johnson could, apparently, repu 
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roof. and floor of this new type steel building for farm and commercial use. 


Truck Customs 


The Kansas “‘port-of-entry” 


system for commercial ve- 


hicles not only collects ton-mile taxes but provides some 
real information on freight movement. 


ACCUSTOMED by now to the privacy of 
nudist camp, the railroads are at last 
to get a peep, maybe a blushing one, 
nto the everyday life of their not-so- 
ncient enemy, the truckers. While 
ost states, at the request of the Na- 
tional Planning Board (sponsored by 
PWA, though state boards are closely 
ithliated with FERA) are studying pos- 
sibilities of transportation coordination, 
there ts a certain factual background in 
Kansas which should make its report 
meaty, if not rare. A highway “‘port- 
t-entry” system for this landlocked 
ite has not only doubled the collec- 
tions of ton-mile taxes from common 
arriers ($112,406 for the first quarter) 
t is now providing the state planning 
board with invaluable information, here- 
totore unavailable, about bus and truck 


erat 
racions 


} 


_ sixty-five ports were established last 
fuary on principal highways at state 

hey are checking over 50,000 
les monthly. A driver, in order to 
get a clearance sticker for his wind- 
must show (1) where his ve- 
registered, (2) origin and des- 


r 


fation of shipment, (3) highways over 
he will travel and leave the state, 
satistactory liability insurance, (5) 


4 man:é 
4ma est 


showing the precise nature 
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of his cargo, and (6) weight. His ve- 
hicle is being inspected at the same time 
for brakes, lights, and general road- 
worthiness. If it is registered in Kan- 
sas a tax of 4 mill per ton mile is 
assessed. Those not electing to register 
pay 14¢ to 3¢ a ton mile, depending on 
gross weight. 

Such a detailed report of 
motor transports, segregating their car 
goes into 300 classifications, and tracing 
each one, should provide Mr. Eastman 
with some light summer reading. He 
will be informed, for example, how 
many tons of tires are being trucked 
into Kansas from Akron, across what 
states they travelled, what part of the 
load will go to dealers in Topeka, Wich- 
ita, or to sparsely settled Kiowa County, 
and what routes were covered getting 
there. To complete this first compre- 
hensive picture of highway transporta- 
tion will require some 3 million tabu 
lating machine operations. Maps will 
be made from this survey to show how 
closely trucking parallels the rails. 

Figures just made public by the Kan- 
sas Corporation Commission show that 
117,613 motor trucks, including 69,901 
“foreign” vehicles, were checked cross- 
ing the Kansas line in the first quarter 
of this year. 


$0,000 








Of this total, the 
were through trucks; 
carried the 71,000 
freight consigned to points within 
state. Some measure of the trucks 
roads on the rails is gained by compa 
ing this 71,000 tons with the 5,000 tons 
brought in over the Santa Fe. A gen 
erous estimate for the total incoming 
interstate rail freight would be about 
15,000 tons 

This report alone will provide a good 
show, but, if present plans materialize 
the extra added attraction will be thx 
presentation of a like figures 
from the traffic handled by Class On 
railroads in Kansas. Such a compart 
son, long awaited by railroads, bond 
buyers, truckers and public will settle 
many arguments and might even change 
a few tariffs 
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Steel Barn 


A single, standardized, interlock- 
ing panel unit makes walls, floor, 
and roof, needs no frame. 


At the south end of the Chicago Fair 
some prize goats are comfortably chew 
ing their cuds in a new steel barn which 
demonstrates a simplified steel construc 
tion method for farm buildings, com 
mercial buildings, where economy ts 
important. 

The new method was developed by 
the Steelox Co., of Chicago, in coopera 
tion with the American Rolling Mill 


Co., the Celotex Co., and Sears, Roc 
buck. There are no rafters, studs, or 
joists. A single unit is used for floors, 


walls, partitions, and the roof 

This unit is a channel-shaped panel 
16 in. wide, 3 in. deep, with sides 
flanged to interlock, ready-insulated 
with an inch of fiber board held in 
place with a special adhesive. Where 
interior walls are to be finished, the 
panels have a furring strip attached to 
the flange. Panels. may be 
locked or smooth side out, may be mack 
deeper or heavier where additional 
strength is needed. The barn at the Far 
uses 20-gauge galvanized Armco iron 

Construction is simple; the panels 
easily handled by ordinary labor with 
out special equipment. On a channel 
iron lted to the foundation, corner 
panels are placed first. The walls go uj 
7am. short panels being used wher 
doors and windows come. Joints ar 
calked with a compound. 

With the usual small parts eliminated 
the Steelox panel becomes a commodity 
which may be stocked by the regular 
sources of supply of the building indus 
try. A farmer may pick out his plan 
buy the required number of units and 
fittings, put up his own fire-, vermin 
and rot-proof building which may be 
altered or even moved without waste 


erected 






























READING THE PRESIDENT’S MAIL 
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The hundreds of ietters daily sent to President Roosevelt asking for relief are answer 








by Dr. Jasper J. Mayer, chief of the correspondence division, Federal Emergency Relief Administration, and the stenographers 


surround him here. 





NRA Rebels Show Fight 


Insurrection against codes breaks out on many fronts 


at once. 


NRA is facing rebellion. Simultane- 
ously, several individual concerns, a re- 
gional group of a newly codified indus- 
try, and even one whole industry have 
elected within the last few days to defy 
NRA, challenge its authority. 

One of the most serious and intricate 
snarls in which NRA ever has found 
itself is precipitated by refusal of the 
American Institute of Steel Construc- 
tion, Inc., to accept the code for the 
structural steel ree: en fabricating in- 
dustry because General Johnson made 
his order of approval subject to certain 
changes that are not acceptable. 

After 9 months of negotiations the 
industry and NRA deputies completed a 
code that was acceptable to both. When 
it finally ened from the Adminis- 
trator’s “goldfish bowl,” the document 
that made 21 pages of printed type was 
loaded down with 3 printed pages of 
exceptions, nullifications, limitations, 
and important changes in the wage rates, 
procedure, etc., plus an arbitrary ruling 
by which one important division of the 
industry would be put under the con- 
struction code 

Who Did It? 

Just how these barnacles got attached 
to the code in that goldfish bowl no one 
confesses to know. Some suspect organ- 
ized labor influence 

In politely sending the code back to 
NRA, the Institute points out that as 
now altered, the code does not rep- 
resent the industry. It refuses to act as 
the code authority, states that it con- 
siders itself a free agent without a code 
Members particularly resist deletion of a 
section that gave the industry the right 
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One whole industry shows its defiance. 


by a vote of two-thirds to terminate the 
code if economic or governmental con- 
ditions made such action necessary. 

Thus NRA will have to decide 
whether to disown the code entirely and 
ask for a new deal, or retreat, or cross 
swords with one of the country’s most 
important industries. A 15-day stay, 
just issued, gives both sides a chance to 
think it over. 

Fight Over Wages 

No less ominous is the situation that 
confronts NRA in Baltimore. L. Greif 
& Sons, Inc., manufacturer of men’s 
clothing, denied NRA charges of code 
violations, refused to surrender the Blue 
Eagle, has just secured an order from 
U. S. District Court, restraining the 
NRA from enforcing an order to pay 
certain rates of wages above the code 
minimum. 

July 6, NRA directed a hearing at 
which to determine whether the firm 
was entitled to certain exemptions, and 
directed that if no exemption was 
granted by the proper authorities within 
2 wecks, the firm would have to hand 
part of its 4,000 employees back pay of 
$100,000, or lose the right to sew the 
Blue Eagle label into its product. 

While the order just issued is enforce- 
able only in Maryland, cannot protect 
other of the company’s 11 plants in 
Pennsylvania and Virginia, it is the first 
step in a challenge of the rights of NRA 
to fix wage rates above those that are 
stipulated as minimum in the code 

Similarly significant is the double- 
barrelled assault upon the price-fixing 
provisions in the code for the retail 
solid fuel (coal, to you) industry. 








Only 2% of the letters are said to be useless; most of them seek advice or help which can be give 





First was announcement of the Ne 
town Creek Coal & Coke ( 
would stand on its constitutional right 


to set its own selling prices 

fuse to charge $3 to $3.50 per tor 
making delivery (as required 
code) when it could perform that sen 
ice at a profit for $2.50. 

The Scranton & Lackawanna 
not merely challenged the right of Con 
gress to rule or fix prices through 
on intrastate business, but also obtaine 
a court order directing the divisiona 
code authority to show cause why 


should not be enjoined from fixing 
prices. 

The smoke of smouldering rebellion 
also is rising above the so-called Red 
Lion district of Pennsylvania (York 
County), the stronghold of cheap hand 
made cigars. While numerous, thes 
hand cigar makers found themselves 


outsmarted at code writing by the con 
cerns which make cigars by 
Now they assert that the cod 
cigar manufacturing industry 
wages that they cannot afford ti 
still sell their product at 
established 2 for S¢, 3 for 
each prices Therefore most 
factories in the district closed 
the code went into effect, an 
little chance of their reopening 
some compromise has been r 
Tire Dealers Hostile 

Chicago also has an NRA 
Three tire companies are charg 
having violated the price-fix 
sions of the NRA emergency 
quoting lower prices on un 
tires. In their reply the com; 
attacking the constitutionality 
of the NIRA but also of the Illin 
State Recovery Act. This case, 0! 
heard by three judges July 31, may p 
vide new ammunition for challenget 
of the whole Recovery Act 
A New York jewelry mai 
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has refused to pay a $100 assessment of 
his code authority and refused to dis- 
play the Blue Eagle. He asserts that 
neither the PRA nor any code was ever 
signed by any member of the firm, and 
proposes to fight through the courts. 

However, NRA wins its victories, too 
In Brooklyn, one foundry company sued 
12 competitors to enjoin them from 
violating the cast iron soil pipe code 
by selling below cost. The presiding 
judge ruled that plaintiff could find 
remedy in equity, thus establishing the 
precedent that NRA may be aired in 
equity in a Federal District Court. 

A federal judge for the Southern 
District of New York sustained the 
provisions of the silk code by which 
design piracy is taboo, and enjoined the 
defendant from further violations 


Shingle Cartel 


The Blue Eagle lays a new egg 
with a European flavor. Canadian 
shingle makers limit exports. 


WHAT virtually amounts to an inte: 
national cartel—under the wings of 
NRA—has been drawn up to divide thc 
American red cedar shingle market be 
tween Canadian and American produc 
ers. Canadian producers agree to limit 
their exports to this country to 25% 
of our domestic consumption. Their aver- 
age from 1920 to 1933 was 25.9%, but 
in 1932-33 it was 339% and in Septem- 
ber last rose to 37%. The 25% aver- 
age was reached as the result of dis- 
cussion and bargaining, with considerable 
judicious pressure under Article 3-e of 
NIRA, which provides that embargoes 
or limitations may be put on foreign 
imports of any product which becausc 
of its lower cost abroad interferes with 
the workings of NIRA. 

The Washington & Oregon Shingle 
Association made application for such 
quotas—red cedar shingles have no 
direct tariff protection—and under Arti- 
cle 3-e, the Federal Trade Commission 
was directed, on March 27 this year, 
to make a study of the situation. The 
report was made May 22, and follow- 
ing this favorable ruling, the cartel was 
set up voluntarily. It has been sug- 
gested in Washington that this method 
may work in many other cases, and fit in 
nicely with reciprocal tariff negotiations 


Small Mills Thrive 


Federal Trade Commission finds 
the little Southern sawmill needs 
no sympathy. 

DARROW-MINDED reformers and investi- 
gating committees that are eager to 
champion the cause of small business, 
oppressed under the codes, will have 
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to stop using their favorite example, the 
Southern sawmills, because the Federal 
Trade Commission after exhaustive in- 
vestigation sees no cause for sympathy. 

Conducted at the request of NRA, 
the investigation embraced approxi- 
mately 200 small mills located in 11 
Southern states; some large mills, and 
wholesalers and retailers of lumber. 

The report issued by FTC empha- 
sizes that (1) with few exceptions small 
mills have benefited greatly from en- 
forcement of the lumber code; (2) 
operating time and production of many 
have been increased; (3) minimum-cost 
protection on prices provided under the 
code has enabled operators to make up 
the higher labor costs resulting from 
the code; (4) price differentials estab- 
lished by code administrators have more 
frequently favored small mills and 
caused complaints from large operators. 

The commission also studied the activ- 
ities of the two important Southern 
lumber associations, the Southern Pine 
Association and Hardware Manufactur 
ers’ Institute; comments particularly on 
the fact that small operators are distinctly 
favored by some of their regulations. 

A criticism is that the investigation 
was too superficial. It covered a large 
territory but a small number of units 
It would be difficult to select 200 mills 
that would provide a fair cross-section 
of conditions, when there are 5,000-od4 





Wide World 
JOHN S. CLEMENT—President of 
Sandura Co., Philadelphia, named on 
the 3-man Industrial Appeals Board 
created by General Johnson to handle 
complaints of unfair code applications. 





Oil 


Price wars and hot oil ar. bring. 


ing price-fixing nearer. 


EPIDEMIC gas price wars a 
sure of hot oil production 
the Oil Administration close: 
to price-fixing. Administ: 
may not admit it when that 
but his Petroleum Administ: 
has no illusions. 

The nimble administrator t 
step himself, this week, in 
the Planning & Coordinatio: 
tee to designate local commi 
gotiate settlements in zones « 

The oil administrator's 1 
line with the recommendati: 
Darrow Review Board | 
23°34) but in failing to prov 
PAB fix minimum prices pen 
ments in affected areas, he ref 
all the way. 


Minimum Prices Asked 


It is reported that, indeper 
Mr. Ickes’ action, the 
ordination Committee has rec 
that he unlimber his 
the oil code to establish mini: 
for both crude oil and gaso! 
necessary to stabilize market 
in immediate areas. Mr 
parently is waiting, however 
the effect of his recent manci 

A complete revision of 
regulations announced this w 
porates a new section of th 


code, enacted by the last Congr 
permitti f 


before adjourning, 
ment of a fine up to $10, 
prisonment for a maximum of 
for making false statements 
any matter falling under th 
tion of any government agency 


Many East Texas operator 


business can hardly be descrit 
open book now have to oper 
have plenty of chances to go 
the elaborate reports that th 
required to file 
records must, of course, 

against them. The only pen 
fore has been a $500 fine or 
ment for not more than six n 


ried by NIRA. Mr. Ickes intin 
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this risk was covered by the lar 


from handling illegal oil 
Moral 

The Administrator has beet 
so close on the heels of the h 


that the administrative agencies 


ty 


yet been able to catch up. It n 
a notion that he is leaning |! 
the moral effect of 
than on actual enforcemen 
measures adopted. The new « 
lations have not yet been issuc 
Bureau of Internal Revenue 

plan to apply the quotas in 


principle to crude supply stil! 


merely an official document 
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NEW TRUGK TIRE PREVENTS 
NG EAUSE OF SIDEWALL BREAKS 


im SORRY, BOSS, 
BUT | HAD A FLAT 
IN THE COUNTRY 
AND COULON'T 
MAKE DELIVERY 
ON SCHEDULE 


ON’T let tire delays eat into 
D your profits! Avoid premature 
truck tire failures which often cause 
expensive delays, high repair bills 
and danger to truck, driver and 
cargo. Sidewall breaks cause 80% 
of these premature failures! 


So Goodrich built a tire with Triple 
Protection against this “Failure 
Zone.” Made the sidewall just as 
strong as the rest of the tire. Built 
into the heart of the tire positive 
}-way protection against unwar- 
ranted blow-outs. 







(T'S ANOTHER 
SIDEWALL FAILURE 


Goodrich Invention Checks 80% of Premature Failures 


Not until this amazing Goodrich 
invention was announced was it 
ever possible to buy a truck tire 
with this extra protection. Now 
you can add months and extra 
miles to the life of your truck tires! 


TRIPLE PROTECTION IS FREE! 


You pay nothing extra for this 
added protection. Goodrich Triple 
Protected Silvertowns cost not one 
penny more than other standard 
truck tires. Start saving now with 
these tires that laugh at the tough 





















sturdy rubber material with 


| PLYFLEX—a mew, cough, PLY-LOCK—the new Good- 
rich way of locking the plies 


greater resistance to stretch. 
about the bead. Anchoring 


A layer of Plyflex in the sidewall 5 .° 
them in place. Positive protec- 


distributes stresses and strains — 
prevents ply separatioa—checks ‘tion against the short plies tear- 


ing loose above the bead. 


Coodrich 74 


local = eakness. 
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MR. TRUCK OWNER—JUST LOOK AT THIS 3-WAY PROTECTION 





bpp ote 


—Each cord is surrounded by 
rubber. With ordinary cross- 
woven fabric, when the cords 
touch each other, they rub—get 
hot—break. In Silvertowns, there 
are no cross-cords. No friction. 


3 100% FULL-FLOATING CORD 





Silvertowns 





I'M THROUGH BUYING TIRES 
THAT FAIL LONG BEFORE THE 
TREAD IS WORN. | WANT YOU 
TO ORDER TRIPLE PROTECTED 
SILVERTOWNS FOR ALL 
OUR TRUCKS 


jobs! Get deliveries through on 
time. Avoid accidents and repair 
bills. Cut your tire costs down 
to rock bottom. Phone your Good- 
rich truck tire dealer now. 


FREE! “soc 


A copy of the Silvertown 
Safety Manual for Truck Oper- 
ators is yours for the asking 
How to cut accidents. How to 
win free Safety Awards. Save 
money. Write Dept. T-119, 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, ~~ 
Akroa, Ohio. i 
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DEPOSITORS’ RETURN—Money on de- 
posit in all U. S. banks leaps upward when 
confidence is restored and insurance made 
effective. Rise also reflects operations of 
the Treasury Department. 
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Thousands of Banks 
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BANK SN institu- 
tions folded up by the thousands during 
the deflation, but since the low in the 
spring of 1933, the trend has been reversed. 
Fewer but stronger banks would be a good 
motto for the United States at any time. 
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THE TREASURY CHIPS IN— 


reserves, widen credit pyramid base. It is upon this 
be built but is not. Top curves record changes in reporting member bank- 


cities in 1933—91 cities after); 


bottom curves show reserves held, required 


excess for all member banks of the Federal Reserv 


Federal operations work to life deposits, increase exce: 
base that a credit inflation mig 


e System. 
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FINANCING THE TREASURY—Leanings 
toward liquidity force a large share of 
the deposit gain of reporting member 
banks inte U. S. Government securities. 
Other securities held show little if any in- 
crease during the past year. 
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RESCUE WORK—RFC lifts a levee of loans and purchases to keep the banking 
system from being washed away by the deflation. Chart records amounts in yar" 
classes outstanding at end of month—disbursements less repayments. The -tee? '™ 
in total RFC aids to financial institutions since October, 1933, is due entire!y ' 
activities in purchasing preferred stock, etc.. of banks. In all other division> TI 


ments this year have exceeded disbursements. 
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1, The Banks. 


be laid ag 










mat 
B PRESIDEN ROOSEVELT Was called upon 
face banking crisis before he 
ised his hand to take the oath of 
a» Confidence in the safety of our 
ks ha en undermined. Deflation 





too much for a structure 


stresses WETS 







weakened many spots by improper 
nagement, and state “holidays” had 

ead like a contagion throughout the 
watry. The relatively few banks that 
open during the final days 





Hoover Administration were 
eatened with runs that endangered 
ven the strongest of them. 
A year's work has rebuilt public con- 
the banks. That primary 









ective has been attained. But the 
New Deal has a far short of 
rating the kind of banking system 





ountry needs. Most disappointing 
did not seize a golden opportunity 
for nification under the Federal 
That must be done if bank- 
s to be sound and healthy, and 

never again be as good a 
job as there was in 








do the 





Good Effects 

Meanwhile, the return of confidence 
nerated by the New Deal has had these 
y definite effects: 

Net demand and time deposits of all 
mber banks stood at $21.7 billions 
April 33; rose to $26 billions by 
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s held by all member banks 
from $2 billions in April, 
$3.6 billions in April, 1934, 
excess reserves from $379 millions 
millions during the same 








Che total number of all banks, which 
lropped from 25,341 on March 
1929, to 14,530 on June 30, 1933, 
i gone back to 15,212 by Dec. 30, 
id probably stands a little higher 

Bat the present time. 
in circulation, increased by 
to $6.5 billions in February, 
dropped to $5.3 billions by May, 
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In Red Ink 
ther side of the ledger stand 
x equally definite facts that: 

) customers, the best measure 
pol the banks’ service to industry, and 
4 g00d index of the state of business, 
i ed from $21.6 billions on 
30, to $11.3 billions on June 
ind were only $11.1 billions 

1934. The banks instead 
»’ Aiding recovery had become merely 
pPiaces for the safe-keeping of money. 
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‘Auditing the New Deal 


ainst the yardstick of statistical results. 
e results of long-term policies can be forecast. 


Effect of emergency measures now can 


Ulti- 


Investments that were $11.9 billions 
on June 30, 1933, had gone up to $13.8 
billions by Mar. 5, 1934, but this gain 
was almost entirely due to holdings ot 
United States government securities 
which went from $6.9 billions to $8.7 
billions during this same period. Despite 
the large increase in reserves, there was 
little investing of these funds in ‘other 
securities. 

Public Psychology Changes 

Behind these cold statistics lay a 
change in the psychology of the de 
positing public that was perhaps morc 
a tribute to the Administration's political 
prowess than to its banking acumen 
President Hoover was fully aware of 
the coming storm and started the Na 
tional Credit Corporation to join the 
banks together in self-protection. When 
this umbrella abel too small he 
launched the RFC to stop deflation and 
to “bring into being a powerful organ 
ization with adequate resources, able 
to strengthen vollamen that may de 
velop in our credit, banking, and rail 
road structures." But even with the 
passage of the Glass-Steagall Amend 
ment as a further prop, and a later 
widening of the RFC, the deflation was 
not checked, the psychology of the 
people was unchanged. The inability to 
change cither of these two factors led 
to collapse on the eve of inauguration 

President Roosevelt, as his first im 
portant official act, made the famous 
national banking holiday proclamation 
Sunday, Mar. 5. By virtue of the Trad 





The Banker And 
The New Deal 


Even the most uncompromis- 
ing and unrelenting critics of 
the Administration concede that 
the Administration, confronted 
with a terrifying emergency on 
Inauguration Day, took effec- 
tive steps to allay public panic, 
get the banks functioning again, 
and rebuild public confidence in 
them. 

But the long-term policy has 
not reached down to fundamen- 
tals. A golden opportunity to 
give the country a_ unified, 
genuinely sound banking system 
was allowed to slip by. Polliti- 
cal compromises, as so often 
before in our history, robbed 
the Glass-Steagall banking law 
of the real essentials of reform. 














ing with the Enemy Act of 1917, he 
ordered all banking transactions sus 
pended from Mar. 6 to 9 inclusive, a 


period later extended to Mar. 13. This 
step gained time to determine better 
the actual condition of the banks, to 
decide upon a course of action, to plan 
the needed legislation. Congress ap 
proved this method of handling th 
situation and even added to the powers 
of the chief executive by the Emergency 
Banking Act signed Mar. 9 
The Holiday Appraised 

After a hurried rechecking of the 
condition of the individual banks, all 
those presumably were given 
licenses to reopen progressively on Mat 
14, and 15 that failed to 
pass the first test, and there were about 
5,000, remained and un 
opened, or operated only on a restricted 
basis More later 
sulted in the licensing of a considerable 
number of unlicensed banks and th 
suspension of the licenses of others 
that had been allowed to operate. From 
the standpoint of safety to the depositor 
little was accomplished by the holiday 
The checking was only a rough weeding 
out of the shakiest But 
the public, calmed by President's 
radio talks, was in a mood to cooperate 


sound 
13, Those 
unlicensed 


careful surveys f 


institutions 
the 


The first step toward a returning con 
fidence had been taken 
Inflation, a monetary rather than a 


banking measure, was more important 
than the holiday in building the 
solidity of the banks during the early 
spring of 1933. 
of commodities and se restored 
value to collateral, turned many bad 
loans into good. And Congress was not 
idle. It worked hard to produce the 
Banking Act of 1933 
President on June 16 
Not a Roosevelt Measure 

Senator Glass had prepared the main 
features of this legislation at least two 
years before its adoption. It 
sidered entirely too radical in the Hoov 
days and even its final passage last year 
was probably due more to the exposures 
d mat rot by the Senate probe than 
to Administration pressure Neve 
theless, because of the praise given it 
by the President at the time of signing 
it has come to be looked upon as 2 
part of the New Deal. It was this bill 
that provided for deposit insurance, pro 
hibited the payment of interest on di 
mand deposits, completely separated 
commercial from investment banking 
doubled the capital necessary for the 
organization of new national banks 
limited the loans that a bank might 
make on security collateral and mad 
many other technical changes in the 
body of our banking law 

The public was most directly affected 
by the Banking Act through the insur 
ance of deposits. The Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corp., formed in accordance 


up 


The rise in the prices 


uritics 


signed by the 


was con 
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with its provisions, began, on Jan. 1, to 
insure deposits, under the so-called tem 
porary plan, in all banks which had ap- 
plied and were able to qualify. In order 
to bring as many banks as possible into 
the scheme, the requirements were fairly 
lenient and the RFC bolstered the re- 
sources of a large number of banks by 
purchasing nearly $1 billion of their 
preferred stock and capital notes. The 
strong banks were persuaded to make 
the first sales of nll 9 so that when the 
weaker ones accepted help, their move 
would not be too obvious a confession. 
The temporary plan should have given 
way to the larger permanent plan on 
July 1, but its life was extended for 
a year by Congress in the closing days 
of the last session. 
Past Efforts Failed 

Insurance plans, tried in a number of 
the individual states, have all proven 
failures. They led invariably to bad 
banking, an over-extension of loans, a 
lack of discrimination on the part of de- 
positors. Some bankers expect that the 
present plan will break down for the 
same causes and look with fear upon 
the unlimited assessments possible under 
the postponed permanent plan. This 
“blank check,” they claim, will work to 
weaken strong banks in time of stress, 
drag down the good with the bad. 

On the other hand, the experience of 
the past few years indicates the need of 
the depositor for protection. If the 
government makes it illegal even to 
whisper about the weakness of a bank, 
thereby cutting off the depositor’s access 
to information, then the government 
should in some manner guard him from 
loss through failure. In an extreme 
form this argument could be applied 
retroactively to carlier losses and it was 
so applied in the many “pay-off” mea- 
sures that appeared in Congress last 
session. The most prominent of these, 
the McLeod bill, was able to muster 
enough votes to force amendments to 
the insurance bill to authorize the RFC 
te make loans upon or purchase the 
assets of any bank closed after Dec. 
31, 1929, and, to revise upward the size 
of deposit covered by insurance from 
$2,500 to $5,000. 

Complete Control Needed 

If the government is to accept this 
role of guardian of the public’s deposits 
it should have at least a unified system 
which can be well supervised. Actually, 
federal control of the banks is far less 
direct than it is over the issuance or 
exchange of securities. New Deal au- 
thority over both member and non- 
member banks arises mainly from the 
loans and preferred stock purchases of 
the RFC and the interest of the FDIC 
in the condition of the individual banks. 
This form of control has been used at 
times to improve the accounting of 
assets, to limit the salaries of officers, 
to suggest changes in management. 
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International News 
EXCHANGE COMMISSION AIDE— 
David Saperstein, chief assistant to 
Ferdinand Pecora during the Senate 
stock exchange inquiry, will admin- 
ister the Act’s pool, syndicate, and 
price-plugging provisions for the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission. 


More covert control has been intimated, 
but interference, on the whole, has been 
less than feared by many bankers, less 
than hoped for by many reformers. 

The emphasis placed upon regulating 
the markets for securities and the rela- 
tively slow progress made in reorganiz- 
ing the banking system reflects the 
political-mindedness of the Administra- 
tion. The people wanted Wall Street 
cleaned up, they wanted a safe place to 
deposit their money. These objectives 
have been attained. An alteration of 
the banking system is not being sought 
by the public, which believes that the 
failures were due to the depression 
alone. 

This lack of interest plus the old argu- 
ments of decentralization and _ states 
rights may keep us from a uniform 
system for some time. Attempts to use 
the FDIC to compel all insured banks 
to join the Federal Reserve were parried 
by Representatives in the House who 
held out until the time within which 
non-member banks could receive the 
benefits of insurance was extended to 
July 1, 1937. At the same time, the 
drive against the Federal Reserve, strong 
a few months ago, is losing some of its 
force. Congress during the last session 
increased rather than reduced the powers 
of these “bankers’ banks.”’ 





The larger bankers. 
least, favor branch bank 
strict federal control. T) 


this as an alternative to 
ing. But even socialize 
much less imminent tha: 
real danger to-day is that 
sense of security by d 
and RFC loans, no mov 
to rebuild the system on 
This remains one of the 
to be accomplished and 
the experts who are busy 
problems for the Treasur 
this summer 
work on the task. 


have alre 


Turn About 


Now big 


corporations 


pository banks. 


Ir used to be that banks s 
naires to clients. Now t! 
reversed and bank customer 


questionnaires to banks. General 


tors Corp. is the latest t 
procedure. 

GM's funds are deposit 
from coast to coast and 
sends them copies of a form to be f 
out and returned. This fo: 
more detailed information than is s 
on the usual printed statements | 
not ask for involved data 

General Motors (which is if 
banking business itself throug! 


tional Bank of Detroit) has inaugurat 


this policy so that it may 
make its own analysis of t! 
its depository banks. 

The GM questionnaire plan has 
received sympathetically. In fact 
banks have voluntarily writter 
letters to the corporation giving 
siderably more data regarding th 
dition than the form requires 

Texas Corp., Columbia Gas & ! 
tric. and American Telephone & | 
graph are other large companies » 
are seeking data in one form or at 
from banks. 


Delivery Sales 


Marshall Field’s lets delivery bor 
try selling shirts and is astounded 


by results. 


DELIVERY boys from department stor 


traditionally say no more than > 
age, lady.” So Chicago houses 
were startled hast week to hear Mars! 
Field's delivery boys recommend 
men’s shirts, to be on sale next 
“dollar day’ on State Street 
Result, 24 times as many 

sold in one day as on the best pre 
day in the store’s venerable histor 
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A VALVE-IN-HEAD SIX COSTS LESS TO RUN 


always has—always will 


cae 


Chevrolet gives you six-cylinder economy at its best 
in the biggest, strongest truck in the low-price field 
=the lowest-priced Six on the market 


The whole question was all 
settled so long ago that nearly 
all truck-users have come to take it for 
granted: The only number of cylinders a 
truck can have, and still give satisfactory 
economy, is SIX! Nomore. No less. With 
a Six, you neither pay the penalty of too 
many cylinders (and too much gas con- 


is a “Blue-Flame” valve-in-head Six, like 
Chevrolet’s, you get the maximum power 
and performance out of this maximum econ- 
omy. Chevrolet is the lowest priced Six- 
cylinder truck on the market—the lowest- 
priced truck with an overhead valve engine. 
It’s also the lowest-priced truck that’s all 
truck throughout . . . built of genuine truck 


sumption) nor too few cylinders (and de- parts to rugged truck standards and tested 


structive vibration). And when the engine for long, dependable truck service. 
CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Compare Chevrolet's low delivered prices and easy G.M.A.C. terms. A General Motors Value 


TRUCKS 





CHEVROLET critnore 





Driven 99,000 miles, 
with an average cost 
per mile of $.0234 (for 
as, oil, repair parts, 
bor and insurance). 
That's the story of six- 
cylinder economy, as 
told by this Chevrolet 
Six sedan delivery, 
owned by Hage’s Ice 
Cream and Dairy Prod- 
ucts, San Diego, Calif. 


28, 1934 














rect orders booked by the boys accounted 
for 25% of this volume; obviously they 
were indirectly responsible for many 
other sales. 

It was the first attempt at sales 
solicitation by delivery boys. They were 
given a small commission and directed 
to solicit from regular customers only. 
The store was afraid there might be 
some resentment by customers, but hasn't 
had an unfavorable comment. 


The direct solicitation was supported 
by a full page ad, ‘swatched” with a 
sample of the shirting fabric, urging 
housewives to feel, wash, iron it. The 
ad appeared in Downtown Shopping 
News, a free circulation (722,000) ad- 
vertising medium patterned after a full- 
sized newspaper but devoted exclusively 
to ads of the several downtown stores 
which own and publish the sheet co- 
operatively. 


Knoxville Compromise 


TVA finally acquires its first large city outlet, in a deal 
that saves face for everybody. 


THE Tennessee Valley Authority moves 
forward with gathering momentum. In 
the week just passed it acquired the dis- 
tributing and transmission system of 
Knoxville (first large city to take TVA 
power) and 27 adjacent East Tennessee 
communities. It also announced accept- 
ance by all the 13 towns in northern 
Alabama of local distribution lines 
which will plug them in on cheap TVA 
power. Already TVA had taken over 
distribution lines in Alcorn County, 
Miss., under a plan whereby a local co- 
operative will ultimately pay for the 
property out of earnings. 

Thus, gradually, TVA struggles to 
overcome its first great handicap—lack 
of outlets in the valley for the huge 
amount of current soon to be available 
from the tumbling waters of the Ten- 
nessee River and its tributary Clinch. 
The Knoxville trade, with its long bick- 
crings, its numerous ultimata, its hard- 
boiled statements for public consump- 
tion, reminds one of negotiations which 
mark commercial dealings among the 
heathen Chinee. And, like a good 
transaction of that sublime race, both 
factions emerge with faces saved. 

Each Claims a Point 

On one side was David Lilienthal, 
power director of TVA, on the other 
was Electric Bond & Share, through 
C. E. Groesbe¢k, chairman of National 
Power & Light Co., which controls the 
disputed Tennessee Public Service Co. 
The price finally agreed on for the 
Knoxville facilities of Tennessee Public 
Service was $6,088,000. Mr. Lilienthal 
can boast that this is lower than the 
figure stubbornly demanded _by the 
utility, that it did not include the un- 
wanted transmission line between Water- 
ville, N. C., and Kingsport, Tenn., nor 
the Knoxville street car line which is 
losing money. Mr. Groesbeck can show 
his stockholders that the price is $800,- 
000 above what TVA had solemnly 
named as its take-it-or-leave-it figure. 
Also that he is cashing in the Water- 
ville-Kingsport line for $1,292,000 


from the American Gas & Electric Co. 
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Also that the street car line has a better 
chance for profits on the lower TVA 
power rate. 

Thus into the clearing fog vanishes 
the threat of a duplicate transmission 
system for Knoxville and the counter 
threat of the utility to fight to the last 
ditch. Beyond question Mr. Groesbeck 
made himself a very good deal. Bond- 
holders must turn in $7 million 5’s at 
96}. The transaction is contingent upon 
the company’s getting bondholders in 
line by Aug. 8. A stampede is morc 
likely than a holdout, since 96} is the 
issuing price of the securities; they 
slumped to 40 late last year. Nor does 
the transaction discredit Mr. Lilienthal, 
who harbors no desire to outsmart se- 
curity holders. 

City Must Buy 

In addition to acceptance of TVA 
price by bondholders, the deal depends 
on agreement by Knoxville ultimately 
to take over the distribution system. 
Assurance has been given that this will 
be done. The bayonet on the end of the 
threat to duplicate the Knoxville system 
was a Public Works Administration 
loan to the city of $2 millions and a 
grant of $400,000. 

TVA repeats that its real function is 
the production of cheap electricity and 
the education of communities in its use. 
But here it is deeper into the business 
of distribution. The Authority protests 
that this will only last until the com- 
munity can buy the lines, denies the 
charge that TVA is becoming just an- 
other utilities holding company. 

TVA will hand over the Knoxville 
system at its purchase price. On all its 
standard rates it will add a 10% sur- 
charge to enable the city to pay. Thus, 
if the plan works out, Knoxville should 
in a few years own distributing facilities 
that are free of debt. 

Will it pan out that way? 

Using 1933 as a springboard into 
Tennessee Public Service statistics, the 
public utilities man finds some interest- 
ing problems to play on his slide rule. 
For the 12 months ending April 30, 








1933, major items in the 
ance sheet were: 


Total operating 
Fixed charges 
Net income 


revenue 


By combining the last 
subtracting their total fr: 
nue, Operating expenses b § 
302. 
Assuming that the low: 
consumers (adjusted fo 
charge which is to pay for 
means a total 
rate of about 30%: A 3 
from the 1933 gross rev 
that figure to $1,997.25 
leave only $126,955 after t 
ing expenses were taken « 
enough to cover fixed 
Reduced Expenses Foreseey 
TVA retorters retort 
and other expenses are not 
main the same—they a: 
drastically cut. Tennessee | 
was paying 5% on $7 mil 
or $350,000 annually 
alone; TVA will pay, say 
government's $6 millions 
But instead of a sustained 1 
due in 1970, TVA's 
would theoretically dimini 
disappearing entirely as t! 
out 
Again, the largest item 
$1,870,302 total of operat 
what the Tennessee Public § 
sister companies for current. § 
the company formerly b 
million kw.hr. annually 
mately $900,000, or at t! 
per kw.hr. TVA may bc 
the Knoxville ownership 
4 mills per kw.hr. At the « 
tion this would be $360, 
Here would be a saving of § 
which, added to the theorct 
tion of $151,438 in fix 
charges ($391,438 minus § 
makes a possible total saving of § 
438—or more than enough 
the $600,000 annual capi 
necessary to buy the plant in | 
There Are Possibilities 
However, TVA enthusiasts 
claim, that is assuming ther¢ 
cut from the old operating « 
increase in the sales of pow 
rates charged consumers arc 
boost consumption. And furt 
ings may be made in operation (unk 
politics interferes) by elimi: : 
higher salaried officials, red 
taxes, weaning of the losing car 
line, etc. The hardest-boiled utilities 
official has to admit that thesc n 
tions have great potentialities 
The above matters must also be p* 
dered by the 13 northern Alabama « 
munities which have agreed to take 
the distribution lines and tact 


reduction 
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bought by TVA from the Alabam 








KEEN 
COMPETITION 


THe station prices of a given grade of gasoline in 
any town are the same—even to a fraction of a cent —no matter 
from what distance it comes, or who is selling it. 
Since this gasoline is shipped from numerous refineries, 
located at varying distances from this town, all refineries get 
different nets. These different nets show there is severe 
competition between refineries. No refinery, no matter 
how far from the market, can get more for its gas- 
oline than this competition permits. The same is 
true of cane sugar, No. 1 wheat, or any stand- 
ard product. The lowest delivered price offered by a 
Since portland cement is a standard cement plant tends to pull prices offered by 
all other plants down to its level. Unless some 


plant ventures to quote a lower price, this lowest 


product as uniform as any given grade of ff 


gasoline, sugar, or wheat, buyers in any 


town or city will purchase it only price —as in the case of gasoline, sugar, or wheat 


from the cement plant that quotes —is the price below which no plant will go to get 
the lowest delivered price. A the business. 
y, Since, almost without exception, all cement plants seek- 
ing business at a given point are located at varying distances 
from this point, and must pay varying freight charges — 
a heavy item of cost—different plants actually realize differenc 
amounts ct the mill door, depending on their distance from the 
market. Although a dozen mills may be quoting the going 
delivered price, each of them is necessarily netting a different 
amount. This is competition. 
Since each of these plants realizes an amount per barrel different 
from that obtained by any of the others, it is obvious that plants 
farther away must content themselves with lower nets than the net 


realized by the mill nearest the market. 


The falling portland cement price curve between 1920 and 1932 


shows how buyers have benefited, and is further evidence of keen 


competition. Competition is constant in every part of the country, 
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Wide World 


MID-MANHATTAN TUNNEL—The job of lowering this 600-0n steel caisson, to 


be the Manhattan base 
West 3%h Street), is getting under way. 


for construction of the Hudson Midtown 
More steel plating will be added on top 


Tunnel (foot of 


of the caisson as it is sunk to a 100-foot depth, when it will contain 1,300 tons of 


steel. The Port 


PWA., 


Power Co. These communities will add 

like surcharge of 109% to all regular 
TVA schedules in hopes of paying for 
the systems without resort to bonds or 
other debts. (They got a better break 
than Tupelo, which adds the surcharge 
to the industrial and commercial rates 
only.) 

In the general optimism nobody seems 


Cut-Priece Cars 


Authority is financing the tunnel with a $37.5 million loan from 
It is expected to be completed in about 4 years. 


to worry about the order of the Ala- 
bama Public Service Commission re- 
quiring TVA to file with it rate schedules 
and otherwise submit to commission rul- 
ings on business within the state. It is 
a battle for the courts. The question is 
whether such an order can stand up 
against a corporation controlled wholly 
by the federal government. 


Under the retail code, dealers can’t boost used car allow- 
ances in the off season, but factories have found a way 
to cut new car prices where necessary. 


NRA codes have changed time-honored 
practices in many industries, and now 
promise to alter the selling programs of 
automobile manufacturers. 

A highly seasonal industry, the auto- 
mobile trade has always relied on in- 
creased used-car allowances to bolster 
lagging sales in the dull months, a prac- 
tice banned by the retail automobile 
code. However, another way to skin the 
cat has been found 

The code says that new cars of “ob 
solete’’ design may be offered at reduced 
prices with the consent of the state re- 
tail advisory committees and the factory 
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concerned. Merely by declaring that 
cars produced after a certain date are 
new models, manufacturers whose 
dealers are overstocked have been 
granted permission to declare substantial 
discounts on the “discontinued” cars. 

In one case, a car maker who had 
been asking an extra price for a certain 
feature announced that after a specified 
date it would become standard equip- 
ment. All cars manufactured before then 
were then technically “obsolete” and 
could be priced $100 to $150 less than 
formerly. 

List prices, in some cases, have been 


cut nationally as manufactur 
to introduce “new 
other hand, some discounts | 
only locally. The general + 
delivered prices on many 
thrown into a state of cont 
no two dealers even in t! 
asking the same price for id 


models 


Unless the present 
checked, list prices are lik 
nore and more as the year 


and bait must be held out 
purchase new cars. State ad 
mittees have thus far approv 
discounting prices of new 
cars. In some states the com: 
acted promptly and without 
tempt at close supervision 
States regulations imposed 
rigid in an effort to prevent 
winking at rules. 
Manufacturers Wonder — 
Manufacturers are not 
about these recent developme: 
same time, they realize that 
used car allowances just no 
woul ruin hundreds of dea! 
retail outlets. Many dealers 
the new method of liquidat 
as the way which should hay 
lowed years ago. It is much | 
say, to be open and above-b 
ting list prices, rather than 
the same purpose by the rou: 


pernicious scheme of givin; 
tomer an exorbitant allowan 
old car. 


While car makers are tryi 
out plans for liquidating st 
orderly manner, they are con! 
a strong request from deale: 
openly support the retail 
since this code became effect 
have remained visi 


facturers 
urging their dealers, when « 
stand by the code. The urgit 
in a rather faint voice, 


some dealers who would like : 
tories wield a big stick and « 
tracts with dealers who do 1 
to the code. Factory field me: 
to widen retail sales, haven't 
operated in the enforcement « 
tail code, some dealers say pr 
Demand Factory Support 
The matter came to a head 
Michigan Automotive Trad 
tion dispatched a petition to a! 
visory committees which was 
to F. W. A. Vesper, preside 
National Automobile Dealers A 
tion, demanding that he secur 
of manufacturers for the new 
maintenance and used car 
sections of the retail code. TI 
concluded belligerently: 
“Failure of any manufac 
motor vehicles to cooperate wit 
our attempt to maintain the { 
practices of our code will be « 
by us as a yardstick of the m 
ing principles and attitude of s 


iy 
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QUANTITY ORDERS 


MONTH AFTER MONTH 
in the parts and materials market 


| Here’s what two 
| of domestic oil burners buy monthly 
| 


A LARGE MANUFACTURER 


Motors 1400 
Transformers bein 1400 
Switches : 1400 


| Electric wire and 
} ° 
cable 42 miles 


Seamless brass pipe 1500 ft 


24,000 ft 


Copper tubing 


Small pipe fittings 30,000 


60,000 oil burners were made and sold in 
$25,000,000 worth. 60,000 were 
also sold in 1932. The all-time sales peak 
was 91,200 in 1929. 


The oil-burner industry is active. So far in 
1934, shipments of oil burners are running 
about 25 per cent ahead of 1933, which 
would bring the year's production up to 
75,000 (to this must be added the oil burn- 
ers made for commercial and industrial in- 
stallations). 
ok bd ok 2 *x 


The companies illustrated above are just two 
of the thousands of manufacturers that you 


manufacturers 


A SMALL MANUFACTURER 


Motors 250 
Switches = 250 
Die castings 1 ton 
Brass 1 ton 
Gear pumps .250 
Copper tubing 2500 ft 
Bolts and screws 83,000 
Lock washers and lock nuts 85,000 


can reach through Product Engineering ad 
vertisements. 


It is the engineering executives who spec'fy 
the makes of parts and materials for the 
product. 


The 7800 paid subscribers to Product Engi- 
neering are the engineering executives and 
designing engineers of companies that manu 
facture all types of machinery, household 
appliances, transportation equipment, and 
other “engineered” metal products. 


This is the key paper for advertising parts, 
materials and finishes. 


PRODUCT ENGINEERING 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 


(Member A.B.C. 


and A.B.P.) 
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facturer toward legitimate business and 
their dealers.” 

The dealer code is at its critical stage. 
If it survives the next 3 or 4 months 
until 1935 models begin to roll off the 
lines at Detroit, it probably is here to 
stay. A certain fringe of dealers has 
chiseled in one form or another during 
the entire life of the code, but never 
openly. This is to be expected in a 
group of over 37,000, and complete 
compliance would be a miracle. Dealers 
are convinced that whether “‘a satisfac- 
tory degree of compliance” is attained 
depends on how far factories will go in 


FERA Factories 


cooperating with dealer administrative 
agencies in enforcement. 

Manufacturers can’t grow enthusiastic 
about “enforcing” the retail code. They 
see legal difficulties in trying to make re- 
calcitrant dealers do what they don’t 
want to do. And if those dealers happen 
to sell a considerable number of cars, 
they can’t see the sense in kicking them 
into their competitor's bailiwick, espe- 
cially when good dealers are so hard to 
get. Furthermore, the manufacturers 
aren't sure what their future attitude 
should be toward their own code and 
codes in general. 


Relief administration puts jobless at work making goods 


for their own use in factories otherwise idle. 


Business 


men wonder how far this may go. 


ONE way to relieve unemployment is to 
put the jobless at work making the 
things they and their companions need 
In Massachusetts, Ohio, Texas, and other 
Southern states the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration is doing this on a 
considerable scale 

Private business men are worrying a 
little bit, not that the manufacture of 
food, clothing, furniture, bedding, and 
other furnishing for the needy offers 
significant competition as yet with firms 
that used to sell to relief agencies, but 
because of the uncomfortable thought 
that government manufacture might be 
expanded widely and might become per- 
manent In principle, the setup is 
parallel to prison manufacturing. 

Redeeming features, however, are that 
no goods are sold, and the system ts 
said to cut in half the cost of relief, 
reducing the bill which business has to 
pay through taxes. A byproduct is that 
relief factories keep people in training, 
or train new hands, ready for re-absorp- 
tion by private industry 

In the self-help industry program, the 
federal government will neither build 
factories nor operate them, but funds 
will be furnished to the states for ren- 
tals, equipment, and such raw materials 
as are not distributed by the Federal 
Surplus Relief Corp. or available locally 
for the asking. Many closed or aban 
doned structures are available. The ini- 
tiative in developing production pro 
grams is left with the states which may 
elect to continue cash relief if they 
prefer 

In Ohio, the Cuyahoga County Relief 
Committee has organized the non-profit 
Ohio Surplus Relief Corp. financed by 
FERA. Starting on an experimental 
basis, 500 persons now on relief rolls 
will be employed in 10 or 12 scattered 


factories. Each factory will be leased 





to manufacture goods generally made 
in the locality, in order to take advan- 
tage of local equipment and skills. 

In Cleveland, the plants will manu- 
facture knitted wear, men’s clothing, 
and furniture; in Toledo, women’s 
washable garments; in East Liverpool, 
pottery. These products will be ex- 
changed among the various cities for 
distribution to the needy Engineers 
are surveying the facilities available in 
idle factories, whose owners are hard 
hit for taxes and maintenance, and de- 
veloping plans for utilizing them. 

Distribution presents the most difh- 





Bus 
FASTER FILING—By simply hinging the drawer front, the new Super-tiler 
eliminates “working space,” gets more material in the files, cuts first cost, ! 
General Fireproofing developed the idea, claims 4 


time, and floor space. 


in operating cost of 25%, in floor space of 18% 





cult problem. Involved is the 
whether workers should be req N 
take part of their wages in goods 
land relief officials are not sure ¢ Ne 
factory plan is a way out fror sig 
the city’s $20 million relief bur fac 
they are ready to try it 

Massachusetts relief officials 
ning to open two idle undery 
tories. Other proposals subm 
FERA include the manufactur: 
and clothing. In Texas, 19 beef 
plants have been operating. ( 
relief officials have inspected th 
operations preparatory to setting 
or 20 plants in their state. N 
vegetable canning plants oper 
sonally in many states. Loans h 
made to individuals for setting 
plants for this purpose; in A 
800, but combined output is not 

The lumber code authority ha 
necessary to protest against tl 
lishment by FERA of saw: 
Arkansas and other states. TI 
garded by the code authority as 
governmental competition wit! 
dustry that is struggling und 
handicaps in its attempt to maint 
largest possible employment of 
workers 

The self-help corporation 
Operation may be applied either t 
or rural relief 





needs or comi 
in the case of the District of ¢ 
Rehabilitation Corp. Immediat 
contemplate opening a cannin; 
commissary, and sewing roo! 
corporation will feel its way 

enterprises as experience 


Workers will be paid in scrip 
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because file drawer 


10% more, yet contents are more easily accessible. 
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New Products 


New things, new ideas, new de- | 
signs, new packages, new manu- 
facturing and marketing methods. 


GENERAL FIREPROOFING Co. announces 
the Super-Filer which has greater — 
ve standard space, saves floor 
space, and clerk time. (See 


a file 
cture, this 1ssue.) 

Hits BROTHERS will sell their Drome- 
dary dates in new packages this year| 
and at the lowest prices in 18 years 
New, larger sizes have been added to 
the line, which, with the lowered prices, 
should increase sales. On the new pack- 
ages, the entire top layer is visible to 
the purchaser; the transparent top was 
espe Fall developed to withstand pas- 
eurization 


PACKAGED oil has been a great success 
Now comes a cartridge lubrication sys- 
tem which extends the principle to the 
heavier lubricants. Called the Standix 

expected to make headway espe- 

in the smaller service stations 
which can't afford the investment in 


specialized greasing tools 


GooprIicH has a new low pressure pneu- | 
atic for farm tractors with a heavy 
rcumferential tread to stop slipping 

on side hills. Another new Goodrich 
product is a complete line of rubber 

tired jndustrial wheels, called Vulc-On 
because the tire is vulcanized right on | 
the wheel so it can’t stretch or roll off 


UNION BaG & PAPER has developed a 
coffee shipping container made of 
double-ply kraft paper which holds 12 
or 24 one-pound bags, promises ship- 
ping safety at lower cost. | 

| 

| 
EXIDE storage batteries now come with | 
separators made of a new material, Mi- | 
por, a kind of vulcanized subber in 
sheets permeated with countless naicro- 
scopic passages for free diffusion of the 
electrolyte. The new separators are not | 
affected by the electrolyte, by heat, or | 
vibration. Exide says they last in- 
definitely, function as an insulator, yet | 
do not obstruct the flow of the electro- 
lyte; for users, this means longer life, 
greater economy. 


Nu-HEsIveE is a cotton gauze bandage, 
impregnated with a sterile substance 
which makes it stick only to itself and 
hold without fastening. It does not 
adhere to the skin or to the wound. is 
not affected by alcohol or water. 


Nw qic : " 
SMOKI KING cigars now come with 
holder attached, made of Bakelite, 


equipped with an absorbent filter for a 





Ooler re ) 
é f smoke. The cigar can be smoked 
t last 4 inch, too 
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THE RAILS MAY END 


“but E AL E 


cel, GOES ON TO 
1g) YOUR DOOR 












\ @ The end of the rails no longer 
represents the end of Erie service 
on L.C. L. freight. For Erie trucks now take up the job where Erie 
trains leave off. The collection and delivery by truck combined 
with the speed and reliability of rail haul gives you faster and 
better shipping all the way from your loading platform to your 
customer's receiving room. You only have to make one call and a 
single agency now takes over the complete responsibility of your 
L. C. L. freight. @ Erie’s door-to-door collection and delivery 
service is just one of many reasons why more and more shippers 
and receivers are specifying Erie. Erie’s complete facilities cut 
the costs and speed the handling and hauling of all types of 


freight. Your Erie representative can give you specific information. 


DUTY 


HEAVY 





RAILROAD 
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Loans to Industry 


Federal Reserve and RFC, with separate aims, separate 
rules, cooperate to supply business with funds. 


THE Federal Reserve banks and the 
RFC both realize that if direct loans to 
industry are to be really effective they 
must be made promptly. They also 
realize the difficult task that lies ahead 
in quickly apportioning the sums ear- 
marked by Congress for this purpose. 
MA are streaming in to the 
banks and the regional agencies and are 
being sorted rapidly. Likely applica- 
tions are marked for investigation and 
an attempt is being made to keep the 
investigation period as short as possible. 
To meet this problem better, the two 
agencies are working closely together, 
despite the fact that each has a different 
aim, each a different approach. 

Two Points of View 

The Federal Reserve banks look upon 
the loans as a banking operation. Their 
aim is to keep established businesses 
going efficiently. And to do this they 
want to make a loan exactly on the same 
basis as a commercial bank would make 
it except for the length of time. It must 
be a good loan, amply secured; it must 
be for working capital rather than for 
capital improvements. 

To the RFC the proplem is one of 
recovery. It is now analyzing the large 
number of applications received to 
determine the type of loan that will 
yield the maximum results. It may be 
that to provide employment on a large 
scale by winter, many big advances must 
be made. The RFC may not loan 
more than $500,000 to a single appli- 
cant, but by participating to that extent 
in loans to which the Federal Reserve 
and private banks may be parties, it will 
be possible to make large single loans 
resulting in the employment of a size- 
able number of workers. 

On the other hand, it may ve found 
that a better recovery job will result 
from a large numbér of small loans ana 
many of this class will doubtless be 
made. It is already apparent, however, 
that no loan can be made without time- 
consuming investigation and that less 
time will be required for one large loan 
than a number of small ones. 

RFC Applications Coming In 

RFC applications, longer and more 
comprehensive than those of FRB, are 
already flowing to Washington. Official 
reports, admittedly incomplete, state 
that 4150 people had requested applica- 
tion blanks, and 135 actual applications 
had been filed, up to July 18. These 
applications 2 to be well diversi- 
fied both industrially and geographi- 
cally. Most are for small loans and 


some, due to a misunderstanding of the 
A few that 


law, will be ineligible. 
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run to $400,000 and $500,000 have 
been submitted in more finished form. 

Among the types of loans considered 
ineligible under the law are those in- 
volving refinancing or capital expendi- 
tures. A rule of reason will operate 
here so that an otherwise good loan will 
not be absolutely barred if a small por- 
tion is so used. But it must be en- 
tirely incidental, and essential to the 
purpose of providing working capital. 
Insolvent concerns or those that are of 
doubtful solvency will be excluded. 
This is not generally understood. 

Concerns that have been granted 
mortgage loans under the old RFC act 
will be among the first to receive money 
under the direct loans act. Wherever 
the companies will be betfer served 
under the new arrangement, and this is 
true in many cases, the RFC is encour- 
aging conversions; 45 loans of this 
type totaling $4,200,000 have already 
been authorized 

Direct loans seem to have worked 
Chairman Jesse Jones of the RFC around 
to the theory of fire department methods 
to fight the depression. ‘“The idea,” he 
said, ‘is to do it as fast as we can. We 
don’t care if we make a few mistakes.” 


Codes at Work 


Incidents and problems that arise 
in the activities of the codified 
industries. 


LUMBER has been exempted from the 
President's order of June 29 allowing 
15% price cuts to government agencies. 
The official explanation is that the lum- 
ber industry only sets minimum prices 
for cost protection, which even now 
returns less than the actual costs of pro- 
duction. Now other industries, no bet- 
ter situated when it comes to getting 
their cost back, but worse off because 
they don't use the “natural resources” 
slogan, are wondering whether it might 
pay them to advertise that their prices 
too are ‘minimum’ but that they are 
willing to take more from anyone who 
is inclined to pay more. 
x ~ * * 

For 45 years, the St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce and the Merchants Trans- 
portation Association have paid railroad 
fares for buyers who visited the St. 
Louis wholesale market. Principal rea- 
son: to keep them from going to Chi- 
cago. The wholesale druggists’ code 
prohibits the practice as involving un- 
fair competition. The Division Admin- 
istrator stood by the code, and con- 





structively-thinking wholesalers 

that right there one more trad 

is passing out, thanks to NRA 
ao * * * * 


GARAGE owners, parking spa 
ators, and automobile repairme: 
arms as a result of the susper 
the garage and parking code 
NRA and refusal of Washin 
grant a code to the automoti, 
tenance trade, are to assembk 
cago Sept. 11-14 for a national 
ence and effort to obtain NRA ; 
tion of these two major servi: 
The force of 900 state and loca 
and maintenance associations is | 
sembled by organizations rep: 
20,000 storage garage and parki: 
ators and 60,000 maintenan 
shops. If NRA stands pat on it 
off-the-service-trades coliee stat 
ritorial codes may be sought 

+ oa * * * 
AFTER numerous false reports 
minent approval of the master 
code (BIW—Mar24’34), no 
authority than Division Admi: 
Armin W. Riley announces that 
stantial” agreement between NRA 
sponsors of the code has been | 
and that “it is expected” that t 
will be made effective at an ear 
Leaders of the industry are hopet 
keep their fingers crossed 

* * * * 
THE cast iron soil pipe industry 
distinguished in that it obtair 
NRA code which limits produ 
tivity to the lowest point on 
27 hours per week (#19:Bil’— ‘ 
'34)—has declared that an er 
through destructive price-cuttin; 
and the Administrator has a; 
minimum prices ranging from $27 
per ton upward (f.0.b. Birmingham) 
That procedure is likely to become 


tries that expanded excessively during 
the boom years. 
* * * * * 

REASSURANCE for the industries 
under codes is buried in a recent NRA 
office order (July 16) which recites 
an “application of general policy 

garding changes in codes. These are 


be made in approved and pending codes 


only if (1) provisions under obser 
tion seem to cause difficulties, (2) 
industry desires the change or — when 


ever the occasion is appropriat: 


(3) whenever NRA’s observation shows 


that a provision is “troublesom« 
istratively or is not operating 1 
mony with the provisions of the Act 
although they must first be taken 
with representatives of the industry 
the provisions “stayed unless satis! act 
modification can be effected with rea 


sonable promptness.”” All of whi . 


interpreted at NRA to mean that there 


will be no blanket orders changing pro 
visions in all codes. 
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Wide Reading 


rHE FARMER OuT OF THE Poor- 
L. Duffus. Today, July 14. The 
frst 14 months, has not built 
radise, but it has staved off dis- 


KF! 
HOUS 
AAA 


BATTLE FOR Power. New Re- 

18. Workers are tired of the 

vacillating policies as far as 

7” cerned. Behind the strikes in 

M L San Francisco, and Portland are 
the trite old “union” demands 





Fight FOR Power. George E. 
Sokolsk {tlantic, August. What place] 
American Federation of Labor] 
new setup for workers in this 


4A Way Out. T. K. Quinn. Electrical 
July. Monthly household in- | 
$150. $125, $100, or $75 do not} 





purchase of anything requiring | 
f as much as $10 a month. A 
st-depression stalment selling 
H N COOLIN AND AIR CONDITION- 


» Architect, July 


ible equipment, table of summer 


Characteris- 
climatic conditions in all state 

, nines toad j ort 
ate equipment toads, and a ct} 


work sheet for the conditi 


IN RECOVERING Bruce Bliven. 








mitt ell, (es i & 
—av ve a 


Nothing less than 
“eternal vigilance” 
will protect your plant from 
the everyday perils of sabo- 
tage, theft, fire and mali- 
cious intrusion. A Pitts- 
burgh Fence is on the job 
24 hours a day, 365 days 
a year. It never sleeps. 
Made of copper-bearing 


MEME stee!, heavily zinc coated 


after weaving, and erected 












EXPLOITATION. M. A. Spellacy. Na- 


British GRID Electrical World 


from North t 


July 11. Yes, but in a quite 

than the United States. Out- 
fferences—with some _ especially 

in the British system which 
be adopted in the United States 


RESERVES IN SOUTH AMERICA 





on a sturdy steel 
frame, also heavily 
zinc coated, it will give 
many years of trouble-free 
service. We will be glad to 
estimate the cost of fencing 
any piece of property. 


PITTSBURGH 
STEEL COMPANY um 


750 Union Trust Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa 








Pittsburgh Fence 














Ne: July i What com- 
rk oil lands in South America 
they produce, what their poten- 
Predominance of oil production 

» South America 


| 
| 
| 


Britain's national hookup of power | 


rai tradit 


now completed and the Central 


ty Board is ready to engage in gen-| 


wz throughout the country next 


Price TRENDS UNDER THE NRA wWITH 


SPECIAL REFERENCE TO CONSUMER Goops 
I H. Nystrom American Marketing 
July The attempt on the part of 


business through the codes to secure 


MM 


themselves not only of the re- 
of their expenses, but also of a 
s well, goes far beyond safe bounds 


policy.” Thoughtful discussion of 


bad points in NRA marketing 
LLERS. Publishers’ Weekly, July| 
f best selling books in year, July| 
1934, with fiction list headed by} 


“Ant y Adverse” and non-fiction by “Life 

Beg t Forty. 

REPORTS—SURVEYS 
| 
. ] 
R : CHANGES IN PRODUCTION 
Char A. Bliss. National Bureau of Eco- 
Research, Bulletin for June 28, 25¢.| 
S inges in volume of production in| 
of labor productivity, and 
output in 80 production series of 
odities 
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DIRECT EFFECTS 


In our Audit of the New Deal, 
we have discussed the effects of 
Administration efforts on the 
monetary situation, on the 
farmers, on banking and fi- 
nance. 


Wext week, we analyze the di- 
rect effects on business, with 
particular attention to the 
NRA codes. Our statisticians 
have prepared some interest- 
ing charts to show how the 
ideas are working out. 


In future weeks, other high 
points of the Washington pro- 
gram will be appraised, factu- 
ally, to provide the unbiased 
information intelligent busi- 
ness men want. 
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BUSINESS AS USUAL 
for 100 years 


Periodically—for more than 700 years—th« 
buyers and sellers from every important 
nation have been assembling in Leipzig 
Today the Leipzig Trade Fairs are com 
pletely international — drawing requleriy 
some 130,000 buyers from 72 countries—and 
more than 6000 exhibitors from 22 countries 
The 1934 Fall Trade Fair will be held from 
August 26th to 30th. Your line of business is 
represented at these Fairs 

In the General Merchandise Fair, 5000 firms 
will exhibit every possible item for the de- 
partment store and the specialized store. In 
the Building, Home and Industrial Equip- 
ment Fair, there will be 1000 practical ex 
hibits of interest to all architects, builders 
and contractors 

There are important travel discounts available 
to Fair visitors; please write for Booklet £8, 
Leipzig Trade Fair, Inc., 10 East 40th Street, 
New York City This office will gladly give 
nformation on where to find German mer- 
chandise here or abroad, 


LEIPZIG 


TRADE FAIRS 
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American Machinist 
Aviation 
Bus Transportation 


Business Week Construction Methods 
Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering Electrical Merchandising 


Coal Age Electrical West 
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“non-concession™ plants. 






ment is addressed to them. 






I YOU'VE ever been called on by a McGraw- 


Hill circulation man, you know he’s not an 











ordinary solicitor. He isn’t “working his way 





through college”—he’s been through. His job is 





more than just to sell magazine subscriptions. It’s 





to see that the men in your company who can 





profit most from McGraw-Hill publications are 








reading them—and reading the right ones. 





There may be thousands in your organization, 





yet the McGraw-Hill man wants to see only that 





handful of “key men” who need these magazines. 





He wants your power plant chief to keep alert 





by reading Power, your design engineers to keep 





posted on the newest ideas 


With a very few exceptions, America’s important in- 
dustrial plants welcome McGraw-Hill circulation re p- 
resentatives—grant them the privilege of visiting “any 
department at any time.” 
Each month finds their ranks 


thinner. But a few still remain . . . and this advertise- 






IDEAS? 






These exceptions we call 











} 


vour men change from one department to an- 





other, when new men join your staff, he wants to 
help fit McGraw-Hill’s editorial service to each 


man’s individual job. 


You may be doing a marvelous job of welfare 
work for your employees, yet overlooking an op 
portunity for letting your key men make them- 
selves more useful and more efficient in their 
jobs. Yours may be a “non-concession” plant 
without your knowing it. It will pay you to 
inquire whether the McGraw-Hill man is privi- 
leged to carry on his valuable service in your or- 
ganization. If he isn't,—please open the gates to 


him! You'll be opening 











through Product Engineer- 





ing. He wants your depart- 
g ; 






ents and engineers, your 





responsible officials in all 





branches, to read the par- 
ticular McGraw-Hill publi- 


cations intended to help 














them in their jobs. When 


WARNING! 


ment heads, superintend- Every McGraw-Hill representative carries 
an identification card. 


subscription orders, please ask him to show 


do not send money 


Street, New York City. 


them to new ideas, new 
opportunities and greater 
alertness in your personnel. 


Before giving any 


We shall be pleased to tell 


his credentials. Or, in subscribing by mail, you about various helpful 


to anyone bur the plans actually used in a 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 330 West 42nd 


great many different com- 








panies. 
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Germany Since the “Purging” 


Faced with a crop shortage, Hitler places a maximum 
price on grains, commandeers part of the harvest, jeop- 
ardizes his stand with the farmers to help urban workers. 


BERLIN—Not since Hitler's cleanup of 
the domestic political situation June 30 
have German newspapers carried any 
mention of the country’s isolated posi- 
tion. Only those who read the foreign 
newspapers, still sold freely in Berlin, 
realize how complete the isolation ts 
now that even England and Italy have 
given their approval and support to the 
French policy of ‘pact encirclement.” 

With domestic policies, the situation 
is quite different. There have been 
drastic changes felt by all Germans. 
The most serious is the grain control de- 
creed by the government because of 
the crisis caused by the drought. Only 
the Soviets have moved more drasti- 
cally to cope with the internal food crisis. 
German farmers are alarmed. The ef- 
fects on the Nazis can be serious. 

Recent developments are a complete 
turnabout from Hitler policies in 
the first year and a half of his régime. 
Then, the farmers were the “‘spoiled 
children,” helped on every side by a 
governmental policy of making the 
country self-sufficient in food supply. 
It was the urban consumer who was 
forced to make serious sacrifices in the 
form of restricted fat consumption and 
increased grain prices. Artificially 
boosted farm prices on the one hand 
and tax and interest reductions on the 
other increased farm purchasing power 
in the last crop year 750 million marks. 

The Drought, Again 

The new government decree regulat- 
ing the marketing of the 1934 crop is 
a significant break in this policy. Con- 
ditions have been sharply altered by the 
severe drought. Last year, a bumper 
grain crop made it necessary to decree 
minimum prices for rye and wheat. This 
year’s crop, according to preliminary 
official estimates, is 23% short of last 
year's. Private experts believe the de- 
ficiency may climb to 30%. Left alone, 
prices would soar. Higher prices for 
bread and other food would upset the 
price and wage structure which the gov- 
ernment has been so anxious to main- 
tain at its present level. 

Immediately after the June upheaval, 
Chancellor Hitler and his advisers had 
to make one of the most difficult deci- 
sions in regard to their future economic 
policy. They had a choice of alienat- 
ing the working population and their 
urban followers by higher food prices, 
or of dismaying their farm bodyguard 
by dictatorial imposition of maximum 
prices on grain and other crops. 

The die has been cast in favor of the 


latter course Maximum prices have 
been set for the 1934 crop. They range 
only 3% to 5% above last year’s prices, 
despite the shortage. The 750 million 
mark increase in buying power is gone 
(and probably a lot more). Farmers 
realize, to their amazement, that the 
liberation of agriculture from the 
tyranny of a free price’’ works in both 
directions. This time they are caught 
in the unhappy end of the bargain. 
They can make no outcry, but their re- 
sentment is deep and will have political 
repercussions. 

Not only has the government imposed 
maximum prices on grains for the entire 
year, slightly increasing the rate scale 
from month to month and differentiat- 
ing between 15 “rye price districts” 
and 16 “wheat price districts,’’ but, 
with a view to forestalling a possible 
delivery strike on the part of the farm- 
ers, the government has ordered that 
they surrender, before the end of Sep- 
tember, 30% of the quantity sold dur- 
ing the entire crop year of 1933-34 
(with its larger crop). 

In order that not even the small price 
increase of grain allowed by the new 
decree should be passed on to the con- 
sumer in the shape of higher bread 
prices, flour mills have been ordered to 
increase the percentage of extraction for 
rye (the lower classes eat rye bread 
almost exclusively) from 69 to 75. 
This, it is expected, will increase the 
output of flour by some 400,000 tons 
and compensate millers for higher grain 
prices they have to pay. Consumers 
will have to be content with bread of 
inferior quality. On the other hand, 
the reduced output of bran will make 
the shortage of fodder still more acute 
than it already is. 

Germany is face to face with a first 
class crisis. There is no way yet of 
predicting next moves. But the radical 
shift in Hitler's domestic policies prob- 
ably precedes other drastic changes. 


Travel Pickup 


More people are traveling; in- 
creasing demand for better accom- 
modations; national parks draw 
large crowds. 

THE travel business is on the up and 
up. After 5 years of curtailed vaca- 
tions, purse strings are loosening. 
Mountain scenery, ocean breezes, and ro- 
mantic glimpses of foreign cities in full 


page advertisements have 
business. People are travel 

Not in 5 years have so ma 
cans rushed to see their ow 
parks. Glacier Park official! 
100% gain in visitors this 
last, and the average for all 
national parks is up 50% 

It’s a boon to the railroad 
they had their share in st 
movement by offering all kind 
novelties and fare reductions 
railroads report from 10° 
heavier traffic this year. For 
trafhc was up between 20°; 
Two large resort lines have b 
ing 37% more persons this 
last. 

Chicago a Factor 

Chicago's Century of Progr 
other large drawing card. S 
focus on the Fair; others offe: 
with scenic spots in the Gr 
basin. 

Cruise business is thriving 
are three features. The sho 
(less than two weeks) is tremend 
popular. Canada, Alaska, Mey 
the West Indies are probably 
the largest numbers, with Ber: 
Nassau holding a good deal! 
winter popularity. Bermuda | 
ried 49% more passengers in |! 
half of this year than a year a; 

On the longer cruises, and 
lar bookings to Europe, ther 
marked pickup in demand 
class accommodations. The A 
Express Co. says that nearly 
catering to ocean-bound travel 
reported a ‘‘sell-out’’ for first | 
ties, while there was a distinct 
third class bookings. 

Russia Attracts Tourists 

The third feature was the s; 
jump in popularity of certain cr 
tinations. Russian and Balti 
attracted more than twicc 
travelers this year, with 20 
scheduled in the service compa: 
only 16 last year. Sailings 
jumped from 3 to 13, with tl 
terranean as a whole attracti 
tourists than in any of the last 
Liners sailing to the east coast o! 
ico are practically sold out during tt 
entire month of August, with t! 
Line refusing to guarantee hotc! 
modations in Mexico City to t 
ing to book late. Travel to 
East, despite the distance in\ 
up 60%. 

Real novelty of the season | 
rival in the United States of 
tourists from Europe. With th 
depreciated against several for 
rencies, several European and A 
travel agencies have offered 
tours. Groups from five counts 
been arriving during June and Ju 
pushed the total of incoming 
22% above last year’s level. 
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taly, France, and the Little 
re prepared to intervene. The 
a failure, but it remains 
the situation now 
by Europe to 
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whether 
1 be allowed 


ne 
ther Sarajevo. 
ut f Germany and Austria, 
is been most concerned this 
the evident failure of defla- 
es in most of the countries 
bloc. There are few who 
surprised if another wave of 


spread over Europe by fall, 
the mark and the remaining 
it 
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Germany 
Politics still in state of flux. Crisis 
in foreign trade partially counter- 
halaneed by slow gain in domestic 
activity through aid of govern- 
ment projects. 


Wireless)—Germany remains 
f flux since the “clean-up” 
It is not yet possible to 
feelings and the attitude 

in the street toward recent 
utwardly it that Hit- 
has been rather 

specially among the younger 
They admire his personal 
the boldness of his action. 
them little of the oppo 
drastic methods that most 
teel. “Legality” is an empty 


seems 


, : 
il prestige 
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Ruropran 


GERMAN SUPER-HIGHWAY—One of Hitler's big public works projects, being 


undertaken in his drive against unemployment, is a new express motor highway 


from Frankfurt to Basel, roughly 200 miles. 


Manual labor is used wherever possible 
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is not expected immediately, but it might 
come by September. 

Domestic production and consumption 
is still maintained. Retail sales for the 
first five months of the year are 5¢ 
above the same period a } 
ever black the outlook for export indus- 
tries, the government’s subsidy plan is 
expanding domestic consumption suf- 
ficiently to cause a steady rise in share 


a vear ago. How 


prices. 


“ 
France 
Business activity continues to 


decline. Rentes weaken during 
government crisis. 





passed a 


for a 


Paris (Wireless )—France 
cabinet crisis this week which 
time threatened to swamp the National 
government. The break was success- 
fully averted by genial Premier Dou 
mergue and the present government is 
likely to stand now, under a renewed 
pledge to observe the party truce, until 
this fall. Public confidence, however, is 
further weakened This governmental 
weakness, on top of the deteriorating 
economic position of the country, leaves 
France in an unenviable situation at a 
time of international crisis 

Che entire business picture reflects the 
attitude Frances are weak. 


public’s 
inactive, and declining. 


Business is 


Prices are down but scarcely enough to 
relieve appreciably the government’ 
financial problems. Public reaction to 


even the mild deflation which the gov 
ernment has attempted is increasingly 
hostile. Rentes are down, and the Treas- 
ury’s bond issue is not meeting with 
the success at first predicted. 
Depression Hits France 

The country’s unenviable economic 
position is reflected in the July bulletin 
of the French Statistical Bureau. The 
trend of industrial production is down 
in most lines. Indices, on a 1913 base, 


are given through May (latest avail- 
able data): 
May April May 
1933 34 1934 
General Index 109 103 101 
Mechanical 
Industries 111 00 99 
Metallurgy 89 9 80 
Textiles 71 69 66 
Mines 98 103 103 
Construction 92 8 84 
Paper 139 154 158 
Automobiles 190 160 156 
Unemployment further traces the 


downward trend. The country’s index, 
based on a 1926 average, dropped to a 
low of 95 in July, 1929, jumped to a 
high of 205 in October, 1932, fell to 
195 in October, 1933, and stood at 206 
in June. 

With both the British 
markets closed to French 
woolen goods, the French woolen indus 
trv faces a crisis In the Roubaix- 
Tourcoing district, center of the French 
woolen industry, 15,000 workers have 


and German 
exports ol 


heen thrown out of work due to the 
accumulation of woolen stocks which 
amount now to 22 million kilos of 






30 


combed wool, against normal stocks 


ment 


million kilos. Wool manufacturers to float a sterling loan 
have appealed to the Minister of Com ire needed to minimize ex 
merce not to sign the new trade agree- tuations “will be consid 
with Germany unless it permits with those from borrowe:1 
renewal of wool exports to Germany. loan in order to finance 


Great Britain 


London lifts ban on new issues for 3.) 000. t6 weld the «ter! 
“certain applicants.” 
currency 
Housing program awaits private 
initiative. 

LONDON 
de\ eloped 


over the business outlook, but activity certain members of the 

is distinctly slower and uncertainty is pushes into the foregrow 
spreading. \ part of it is due to the long expected. Holland 
falling off of foreign trade, part to the are mentioned s likely 


growing number of rumors that Holland 
and 
soon to abandon the gold standard, and 
part to the reactions from Germany's 
economic 
the number 
was no small shock to financial London 


this week, to raise the ban on foreign 
borrowing in 
selected group of applicants came as no 
surprise 
bargo is not removed. 
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BRITAIN’S BIGGEST—Work speeds ahead on the 73,000-ton Cunarder No 
at Clydebank, Scotland. Much larger than any vessel now afloat, it wil! vic 
France’s Normandie (nearing completion at Havre) for supremacy on the Atlant 
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far off. 

For nearly a vear, 
London have been preaching 
to build “decent houses for 
of this country.” Various 
started their own slum cleat 





crisis. The June decline in 
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irks projects. Recently the 
Lords has been pressing the 
to undertake to build a mil 
for the working classes, 
egin at $2 a week. Private 
ould be encouraged as far 
but public funds would be 
the campaign started and to 
The feeling in London 

that the plan is not 
eive government backing. 
ness recovery is expected to 
rivate funds to undertake 
in various centers. If the 
business should 
seasonal, agita- 


ver, IS 


wdown of 
e more than 
renewed 
stocks continued to rise fol- 
government's announcement 
nsion of the military air serv- 
the announcement had been 
for several months and prices 
discounted the move. Pac 
the move is a betrayal ot 
nd at the Disarmament Con 
ut the Right Wing and the 
the program inadequate 


Canada 

Index of recovery touches new 
high. Renewed public sale of 
beer and wine in Ontario boosts 
construction industry. Montreal 


mayor proposes 5-year plan. 


rawA—Canada’s economic recovery 
uing at an encouraging rate. 
ic index of the Dominion 
Statistics moved into a new 
during the week ended 
Based on 6 major factors, ex- 
a percentage of the weekly 
wr 1926, the index stood at 
ared with 95.3 for the previ- 
and with 84.4 for the first 

the present year. The business 
eraged 93.3 in the first 6 months 
44, compared with 72.0 for the 
iod last year. Manufacturing 
not complete but preliminary 

1s show a recession in the pro- 
lex from May’s high of 100.2, 
decline was hardly more than 


tion 


Demand for Power 

Ontario Hydro Electric Power 
ion reports that at the end of 
emands for current were 40% 
than a year earlier, though load 
earlier years of the depression 

yet been entirely recovered. 
lerable work for the construc- 
les in Ontario is provided by 
e's return to the public sale 
ind wine. Under regulations 
, sale is limited for the present 
ind clubs. Dry for 17 years, 
thousands of hotels are hur- 
ulpping beverage rooms, and 

ses are being reconstricted. 
of legislation and of public 
Canada of late has been con- 
ire socialistic than for many 
blic reactions to the revela- 
the Stevens committee which 
investigating what Canadians 
ng to call “racketeering” in 
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mass buying are typical of the new feel 
ing of social responsibility. Along this 
same line is the five-year plan for the 
and economic reconstruction 
which is submitted to 


social 
Canada 
provincial and federal leaders by Camil 
lien Houde, Montreal's energetic 
French-Canadian mavor When tl 
Dominion-Provincial conference 
in Ottawa the country 
leaders are likely to hear about the plat 
the 6 points of which are 

(1) A nationwide 
movement ; 

(2) National old age pensions ; 

(3) An industrial building prograr 
with 50% ot the wage bill paid by th 
state from a new 5° tax on all incom 
over $1200 


being 


meet 


on July 30, 


back-to-the-lan 


t vear,; 

(4) Legislation to promote the gra 
ual reestablishment of women in t 
home and men in industrial and cor 
mercial employment ; 

(5) A constitutional 
ing maximum hours of work and mini 
mum pay for all in Canada; 

(6) Legislation to curb financial bu 
which a certain number « 

every woul 


amendment fix 


caneers by 

directors in 
become civilly and criminally 
ble for the acts of their organization 


col por ition 
respons! 


Far East 


Manchukuan business retarded by 
uncertainties. New Chinese tariffs 
hit American imports. 


BuUSINEss in Japan is quiet this week 
Soth stocks and bonds were steady, 
only interest being in industrials 
where foreign trade is not an important 
factor. The Japanese are becoming 
wary of their foreign trade 
pects because of the growing number of 
restrictions in the only markets which 
can be quickly developed. Commodity 
prices were steady except for silk, which 
declined further. This is causing further 
suffering among the agricultural com 
munity. The fact that the new 
ment has not yet made any move to call 
a special session of the Diet to consider 
farm relief is a cause for worry Che 
plight of the Japanese farmer has be- 
come in the last few months a matter of 
national concern. 

In the northern part of China, floods 
are causing some damage to crops but 
hot, dry weather during June and July 
in the lower Yangtze region has seri- 
ously affected the rise, bean, and cotton 
crop prospects. In other areas, 
prospects continue good. The drought 
in the lower Yangtze has caused food 
prices in Shanghai to advance sharply, 
rice prices having risen 30% in July 
alone. 

Farmers in North Manchukuo report 
excellent bean crops but the cur 
tailment of demand from Germany is 
causing some worry Beans are mov 
ing to market this year almost exclu 
sively over the new Japanese railways 
rather than the old Chinese Eastern, 
over which Russia and Japan are still 
negotiating It is the boast of the 
Japanese that Moscow will be forced 
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Latin America 


Reciprocal trade discussions un- 
der way, with Cuba and Colombia 
well up the list. Mexico pushes 
nationalization of resources. 


Wirnu final negotiations on th 
United States reciprocal trade 
ment opening this week, with the C 
bian pact fairly worked out and 
awaiting acceptance by the Colo 
Congress when it assembles in Augu 
ind with the Export-Import Bank al 
ready created and awaiting only final 
details before being ready to function 
Latin America continues to hold execu- 
tive attention in the United States 
Chose have been following all 
negotiations expect no large 
develop at 


agt 


well 
mbar 
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who 
volume of 
business to once but the 
better informed are optimistic over long 
term prospects and are making prepara 
tions to cultivate these markets 

Mexico took another step this week 
toward national socialization when gas- 
oline was decreed a “public utility” and 
subjected to price regulation by th 
National Economy Department along 
with another of other commodities 
cluding corn, cofitee, vegetables, 
and medicines. An increase of I¢ 
(Mex.) a gallon in the retail price of 
gasoline dictated by foreign interest 
which control the industry in Mexico 
was supposed to be the reason for the 
government’s move. Mexico has 
working toward nationalization of 
country’s national resources for several 
years and the policy of the new govern 
ment is avowedly in this direction 
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Money and the Markets 


Troubles abroad and at home undermine confidence, 
weaken security markets. Treasury, still flooding banks 
with money, probes bond market for refinancing possi- 
bilities. Chairman Kennedy of SEC reassures investors, 
bankers, brokers in radio speech. 


. 

Money and Banking 
THE approaching twentieth anniversary 
of the world war brought ominous 
rumors from Europe that helped unset 
tle American financial markets. Political 
trouble in Austria, the likelihood that 
Germany would again devalue the mark 
made a greater degree of liquidity of 
importance to the institutions here and 
abroad that have large commitments in 
central Europe, created an atmosphere 
of doubt that was hardly bullish. At the 
same time the bankers were worried by 
the widening of domestic labor unrest 
and remained unimpressed by the Ad- 
ministration’s continued attempts to ob- 
credit 


tain an expansion ol! 

Bank reports, appearing this week 
for the week ended July 18, failed to 
show much effect of the foreign influ 


ences or of the sharp decline in security 
most of which occurred subse 
quently. Investments of the reporting 
member banks an increase of 
$51 millions during that period, largely 
due to a gain in holdings of other than 


values, 


Sct red 


government securities by banks in the 
New York district. Taken to reflect 
purchases of new issues brought out 


last week, this movement would be de 


cidedly encouraging were it not for the 
fact that if the market remains depressed 
the output of new issues will dwindle. 
Commercial loans continued their de- 
cline with the recession of business vol- 
ume and loans on securities were also 
contracted. 

The statement of the Federal Reserve 
Banks reveals that the Treasury is still 
gorging the banks with funds, lifting 
deposits and reserves. Dipping again 
into its free gold fund, the Treasury de- 
posited more than $37 millions of gold 
certificates with the Reserve Banks and 


from its augmented balance paid out 
some $60 millions which went to in- 
crease member bank reserves. Excess 
reserves, largely due to this operation, 
were raised to a new high estimated at 


$1.9 billions. 

Many bankers are expressing the 
opinion that the Treasury’s policy has 
heen carried by now to such an extreme 
that it is hurting rather than helping 
recovery. With confidence upset by un 
controllable events in this country and 
abroad, they feel that this is a disturb- 
ing factor that might easily be dis- 
pensed with. 
a continuance of the pro- 


counting on 


On the other hand, those 
who must look to the longer trend are 
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Bonds 


Tue bond market, weighted 
orders, dropped heavily th 
ging some of the less well 
to new lows for the year 
rails and industrials were 
by the slump; high grad 
and U. S. government bon 
ened only slightly. A st1 
demand still exists for these 
and unless the outlook cl 
rially the reaction should 
with some of the prospect 
The RFC feels that it ha 
tested the market for 
issues with the Baltimore & ( 
action and is planning to 
PWA’s holdings of rail 
Despite the lowered inter 
—Jul21’34), over half the $5 
B&O 44s were disposed ot 
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> have now been taken 
the bankers have a 
2-week selling period before 
will be called upon to pur- 
unsold portion. Linking the 
sale with the fact that 
roads borrowed but a= small 
om the RFC during the past 
ind made a greater total of 
Chairman Jesse Jones be- 
railroad credit has shown a 
ement. It is therefore expected 
ng with the municipal bonds 
RFC will sell for PWA, some 
llions of equipment trusts and 
ired notes will be included. Any 
btained from these projected sales 
go into the PWA revolving fund 
ecome available for new loans. 
Treasury Experiments 
reasury, also willing to experi- 
vith the bond market, tried out 
a new policy by offering the 
ot a relief agency to the high- 
While the Treasury has 
eretofore to centralize govern 
ncing in its own hands, it has 
fered its own securities and 
th the exception of short-term 
bills, for subscription on a 
s. In the case of the govern- 
ked issue of $100 millions Fed- 
m Mortgage 3s which it 
for the Farm Credit Corp., 
partment did not have the discre- 
tting the rate and it decided to 
A price of better than 
xpected for the entire issue. 
ling out of the market for 
nt securities should be help- 
'reasury in planning for the 
ing expected Sept. 15. On 
there will be a maturity of 
ns of 14% certificates but it 
it some or all of the $1.2 
called Fourth Liberty 44s 
vided for at the same time. 
us total, lies the possibility 
part of the $10 billions of 
medium term government 
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obligations may also be funded. Under 
these circumstances the prospect is for 
a 3% issue about as large as the market 
will take at a single offering. 


Stocks 


Stocks steadied in midweek after 
ot the sharpest breaks that had occurred 
so far this year. The technical condi 
tion of the market was probably as much 
responsible for the relapse as the state of 
trade or the difficulties in central Europe. 
It is also probable that the small recov 
ery was also technical in character, 
resulting from overselling. But it must 
have been gratifying to SEC Chairman | 
Kennedy to see recovery come just as 
he was speaking over a nation-wide | 
hookup, trying to instill confidence into 
Wall Street and investors. 

Asserting that the members of the| 
SEC did not regard themselves as coro- | 
ners sitting on the corpse of financial 
enterprise, nor would they show vir, 
dictiveness in their interpretations of 
the law, Mr. Kennedy tried to calm Wall 
Street fears further with the flat state- 
ment that financial enterprises required 
profits to keep them going and that there 
was not the slightest thought of elim-| 
inating or restricting proper profits. 

Assurance for Investors 

To the investor, Mr. Kennedy prom 
ised protection through the restriction 
of certain practices that have proven 
detrimental to their interests and by 
making available adequate information 
to the public upon which it could ac 
intelligently. Also while the SEC—or 
any other body or any government— 
could not remove the risks of specula- 
tion, the government, which was 
largely instrumental in making 
American people an army of investors, 


one 


sO 


the 


and open market where securities may 
be bought and sold at the going price 


| 
. - - | 
should assure these investors of a nay 


{and safeguarded from sharp practi 
In fact, throughout the whole 
there was an evident desire to pull uy 
the morale of all those interested in tl 
market for the purpose of adding thi 
torce to the recovery drive 
And down in Washington 
mission 1s evidencing the same 
reassurance tn all the moves it ha 
to date. As technical 
Federal Trade Commis 
commission has taken over 
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in the law they will be revamp« 
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|the eight forms are in contemplati 
But otherwise there will be little hac 
ing of existing regulations. An attet 
will be made to handle the busines 
the accustomed way at least until it w 
be possible to work out improvement 
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To our 
58,000 
stockholders 


Dividend of 45 cents per share 
will be paid on no-par common 
stock August 15, 1934, to stock- 
holders of record 3:00 P. M. 
August 1, 1934, without closing 
the transfer books. 


J. S. Prescott, Secretary 


Among the products of General 
Foods are: Maxwell House Coffee 
— Post Toastics — Grape-Nuts 
— Postum — Post's Whole Bran — 
Baker's Premium Chocolate — 
Swans Down Cake Flour—Diamond 
Crystal Salt—Calumet Baking Pow- 
der—Baker's Coconut—Sanka Cof 
fee—Jell-O—Minute Tapioca— 
Grape-Nuts Flakes—Log Cabin 
Syrup—Certo—La France—Satina 


GENERAL 
FOODS 


250 Park Avenue, New York City 
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How to Relax 


—to rest 
—to increase your working power 
—to relieve nervousness 





ERE is a book that shows you how to 

attain the benefits of real relaxation— 
an easy-to-read explanation that will help 
to banish sleepless nights, make your rest 
count, help you to do more and enjoy more, 
by relaxing while you work or play. 


Just published 


You must RELAX 


by EDMUND JACOBSON, M.D. 
201 pages, 5x7%%, illustrated, $1.50 


HE fast pace of modern living—these 
worrisome times—the pressure of busi- 
ness or professional activities—these things 


exact a toll of the man or woman who 
doesn’t relax. 
Just stopping once in a while to fling 


Tension, 


yourself on a couch isn’t enough. 
remains 


with its energy-sapping effects, 
even then. 

Real relaxation has a technique of its 
own. Real relaxation comes only when you 
make a definite effort to learn, and apply, 
this technique. 

And, though simple enough to acquire, 
the amazing thing about this technique is 
that it can be applied while you work and 
play as well as when you rest. It brings 
relief from tension that permits you to carry 
on the pace even better. It relaxes the 
points of strain and directs energies into 
the right channels. 


A tested method; fully explained 


There 
has been 
the idea for 
the first complete 
ten to enable the 


is nothing new about this. Dr. Jacobson 
experimenting with and developing 
25 years. But in this book he gives 
progressive explanation, writ 
layman to learn how to relax 

He has written fully and simply, explaining 
what you will want to know about the founda 
tion and elements of relaxation, and then show- 
ing step by step how you can realize its benefits 

Walter B. Pitkin. author of LIFE BEGINS 
AT FORTY, says: “Dr. Jacobson meets the needs 
of thousands of Americans who cannot ‘let 
down’ and take it easy His little book comes 
at exactly the right time in our history The 
reader need not be deeply versed in medicine 
or psychology in order to grasp the principles 
and practical methods therein laid down. Jacob 
son is the outstanding pioneer in a new and 
dificult field of physiological research.’ 

The Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation says ‘*You must relax.’ It's such a 
simple order, and such a difficult one for the 
tense, nervous person to follow. But now there's 
real help, for him and for you, in the book by 
Dr. humund Jacobson. You Must Relax is writ 
ten for the layman, in simple language that tells 


why we need relaxation and how to achieve it 
Gratifying, too. is the fact that the book. is so 
moderately priced that almost any person can 
afford to buy a copy.” 


Sent 10 days on approval; mail this coupon 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., 
330 W. 42d St.. N. Y. C. 

Send Jacobson’s You Must Relax for 10 
nation on approval In 10 days I will send $1.50 
plus few cents postage or return book postpaid 
We pay postage on orders accompanied by re 
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Commodity Markets 


COMMODITIES staged a solo advance to 
a new peak of the year while securities 
were tumbling. The wholesale price 
index, at 75.1, is 0.89 higher than the 
preceding week and 8% over the corre- 
sponding week last year. The advance 
was over a wide front. In the preced- 
ing week the farm products group had 
made an advance, but this week, besides 
the farm products, there were advances 


| in food, textiles, fuel and light, building 


materials, chemicals, and miscellaneous. 
Metals remain unchanged, and house- 
furnishings, hides and leather are frac- 
tionally lower. 

June figures contrasted with May 
show wholesale prices advanced 1.19%; 
retail prices declined 1%; farm prices 
advanced 4%, and the farm dollar 3% 

Wheat, at 962¢, was subjected to 
breaks during the week, but rallied each 
time under a buying wave. 

Corn, at 634¢, continues to show firm- 
ness. Liquidation, expected because of 
the maturity on Aug. 1 of corn loans 
made to farmers, will not injure prices. 
Drought has checkmated a decline and 


| the maturity has been extended to Sept. 


1. The corn loan program was inaug- 
urated by the AAA last November to 
provide immediate stimulus to farm pur- 
power and to supplement the 
corn-hog production adjustment pro- 
“tom for 1934. Approximately 270 mil- 
lion bushels were placed under seal by 
the Commodity Credit Corp. out of the 
382 million bushels now on farms in the 
states where the loans were made. The 
loan value totaled about $121 millions, 
out of which $6 millions had been repaid 
by July 14. Repayments are reported 
at the rate of $1 million a day. The 
cash price of corn over most of the corn 
belt has been several cents higher than 
the original loan rate of 45¢, thus en- 
couraging farmers to discharge their 
loans and repossess their corn. 


chasing 


Cotton weakened almost $? 
during the week, partly 
with the weaker security 
partly as the result of a 
sumption report for Jun 
sumption, at 363,000 bak 
with 697,000 bales in Ju 
For the 11-month period e1 
cotton consumption is 196,() 
than for the corresponding 
year. 

Sharp reductions in pri 
stock featured the week, la: 
sequence of heavy drought 
a strike at the Union S: 
Chicago which tied up 7/ 
including some 50,000 
parched a cattl 
from stockmen by the Fi 
Relief Corporation and sent 
to be processed and resold 
count of the government. 
ment was forced to susy 
chases and orders were In 
no more livestock would bx 
Chicago until the strike v 

Metals Strong 

The metal markets s] 
in a week of quiet tradi: 
in good volume, about 5,(( 
advance of 10 points, 3.85 
Prices were held back by 
from abroad and uneasiness 
cial district. Copper tradi 
with no important buying. Z 
time at 4.30. Silver was 
was selling at 46}. The st 
silver market is the gover: 
is buying when the market 
flees from the market w! 
too buoyant. Tin advance 
supported by London pu 
inating with the tin pool 
are artificial and 
mand local confidence 

The entire metal market 
on the disquieting news fr 
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+) NicHo Ls, president of 






J oo , liquid First National Bank 
; Englewood (Chicago) still stoutly 
Poses cttorts of the FDIC to make 
cs oin deposit guaranty fund, has 
bred a letter off to Leo T. Crowley, 
chairman f the FDIC, in which he 
4 It you politicians down there in 
W ashing , thought you were morally 

a: has it taken you thirteen 





rh to step on a little fellow out 
here on a fifty-foot lot? . How would 
wou like have me hang out a sign 
: lobby telling some 12,000 de- 


1 uur it 
that the boys up the Potomac 







positors 
xe tossing their deposits up for grabs 
snd that it is my suggestion that they 





and get it at once? 







, If we cannot operate a bank as it 
sould be operated the people had bet- 
+ take their money and bury it.” 
Mr. Nichols’ epistolary blast was in- 






spied by reports that the FDIC is con- 
suit to compel his bank 
its portion to the fund, 
testing the legality of the deposit 









Wirk other leading world powers sub- 
sidizing their merchant marines, France 
too is swinging into line, will succor 
its ailing commercial fleet with 140 mil- 
annually. It will get the 
increasing customs duties (al- 

by a maximum of 4% 
h ships have been reduced by 
since January, 1933, com- 
a reduction of almost 25% 
lle world tonnage. 
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Hor weather the country over this sum- 
proved a boon to the air-condi- 
honing industry. Those visiting World's 
Fur air-conditioned houses are coming 
2 on the idea. In fact, so 
are these exhibits that at- 
ants have a steady job keeping them 
ming overcrowded with slow 
ving visitors. 
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INE example of the upsurge in air- 
dition ing business this year is the 
Newark, N. J., manu- 
rer whack reports a 989 increase 
n sales the first half of this year over 
1933 period. The company 

fri¢d over into the second half yr 
35,000 of uncompleted con- 
an increase of $673,000—the first 
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years that unfilled orders for 

Mm firs months have shown an in- 
rease 

VIDENCE of the blessings of the New 

al is increase of 31¢ in the June 

‘ge rate tor farm labor to the mu- 


ufcent total of $27.50 a month. The 
iment says “this was the highest 
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Editorially Speaking — 


Even 
ares with $99 a month for 


July 1 wage index since 1931.” 
so, it com 
skilled “a ech workers, and $78.7 

for unskilled workers, and they work | 
far fewer hours a week than farm hands 
The farm worker has no unions or NRA! 
codes, no compensation or unemploy- | 
ment insurance. But then, his employer, 
the farmer, can rise and point out that 
the average farmer's labor income is 
even less than that of his hired man 


FINANCIAL institutions that invested 
large amounts in farm mortgages now 
find themselves unwilling owners of 
widely scattered farm properties. But, 
strangely enough, the rehabilitation and 





management of these farms for their 
absentee owners has brought forth a| 


new, and paying, industry—'‘Group 
Management of Farms.” Dirt farmers, | 
after paying themselves a little over 


$200 yearly wages, carned nothing in 
1933 on their $28-billion investment. 
But “management farmers” reported, 
after all expenses, an income of 3.35% | 
on $12 millions of Equitable Life In- 
surance farms in Iowa, while 20 scat- 
tered farms in Iowa and Nebraska 
netted 4.46%, without benefit of AAA 
Which should give the Department of 
Agriculture something to think about 


Ir bar fixtures of the future reveal a 
feminine touch, be not amazed—four 
women were among the prize winners 
in a nationwide contest conducted by 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. for new 
ideas in bar design. And splashes of 
color will be found in the fixtures as 
well as the drinks, according to findings 
of the jury which selected the winners of 
117 cash awards for the best designs 
for three types of bars—de luxe, com- 
mercial, and service. Reminiscent of 
the days of yore is a step, decorative 
footrest, or other modification of the 
old rail, which was included in nearly 
every drawing submitted. Chromium 
and mirrors, along with color, worked 
in modernistic patterns, played a prom- 
inent role in the contest. 


RuMors in the cotton textile industry 
that some processors were evading the 
tax are pretty much deflated by an In- 
ternal Revenue announcement that cot- 
ton processing tax collections frori Aug. 
1, 1933, the effective date, to June 30, 


1934, close of the fiscal year, exceeded 
the official estimate by $16 millions, 
totalled over $144 millions. Commis- 


sioner Helvering declares the bureau's 
records show the percentage of delin- 
quency in this branch is not large, that 
if it were it would have been impossible 
for the Internal Revenue to exceed by 
so big an amount the official estimate of 
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Amazing 
NoDraft Fan 


CIRCULATES AIR 
NEW WAY 7° 


Cc 

















Replaces Three 16 Fans 
Uses Only % as Much Current 


N hundreds of installations, the amazing, new 
Guthfan has proved ideal for homes, stores, 
offices, restaurants, theatres and hotels. Greatly 
improved comfort of patrons increases trade and 
promotes far greater efficiency among workers 


In many cases, installation of costly air-con- 
ditioning equipment has been made unnecessary 
by using Guthfans—the first radical fan im 
provement in 30 years! Guthfans circulate air 
an entirely new way. Draw 7° cooler air from 
the floor, then force it outward toward the wall 
on a downward angle. There is a continuou 
gentle flow of stimulating, revitalized, dry ai 
throughout the entire room. One Guthfan actu 
ally circulates more air ove ra wider area than 
3 ordinary 16” fans, with only ¥ their current 
consumption, yet no strong drafts to caus 
colds and no turbulence to disturb papers. 


Guthfans may be had with or without light- 
ing equipment. Easy and inexpensive to instal! 
The y are used in government buildings through 
out the country, also by such prominent or- 
ranizations as F. W. Woolworth, Montgomery 
Vard, Army and Navy, Y. M. C. A., Railway 
Express Agency, S. H. Kress and many others 


GUTH 
SUPER ILLUMINATOR SA 


An invaluable sales builder. Pro 
vides 1004 visibility and merchan 
dising efficiency. Prevents eye-strain 
of sales and office employes. Hand 
some design of smart, modern sim 
plicity—enhances appearance of any 
store or office Highly efficient, yet 
surprisingly inexpensive 

We manufacture everything in light 
ing equipment including SAFETY 
GLOHE HOLDERS at lowest com 
petitive prices. 

Write for Catalog 


The Edwin F.Guth Company am 
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Creeping Disaster 


Drought, which seemed at first a localized 
mishap, and even a left-handed blessing be- 
cause it would reduce troublesome crop 
yields, now appears in its true light as a great 
disaster, and a national problem of the first 
magnitude. It overshadows in urgency if 
not in importance the problems of unem- 
ployment, crop control, even politics. It may 
actually create new relief problems greater 
than those for which AAA was founded. 

Moreover, we gradually have come to real- 
ize that this is not an isolated thing, to be 
cured by good rainfall next year, and then 
forgotten. This year’s drought is the cul- 
mination of more than 15 years of subnormal 
precipitation. A 30- or 40-year trend in the 
decline of ground-water levels tells part of 
the story. At last, we listen to the scientists 
who have been saying for a long time that 
the natural balance of the continent’s vegeta- 
tion could not be upset with impunity. With 
trees gone and grass lands put under the 
plow, aridity and wind erosion are inevitable. 
We must restore ground cover and wind- 
breaks, we are told, or our central plains will 
become as the central desert of Asia. 

Here is the proper place for planning, and 
for cooperative action. The most rugged in- 
dividualist would concede that no one 
farmer or cattleman was to blame for creat- 
ing the conditions; no one inhabitant can 
remedy them. It is a job for government— 
a job which must be carried on through many 
administrations to follow this one, with a 
consistent policy of forestation and land 
reclamation. 

But this is not alone an agricultural prob- 
lem. The cities are hard hit in a vital spot. 
Competent engineering investigators report 
water supply conditions in the drought area 
almost incredibly bad. At high-water season 
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this year, some streams on which cities and 
towns depend were at the usual fall low-wate 
mark. Since then, they have dried up, 
Various emergency methods have been de. 
vised to get a little more water and to utilize 
it economically. But there is no substituy 
for adequate water supply, and already Weg. 
ern communities are looking toward th 
future, with programs that will call for the 
expenditure of millions as insurance againg 
being caught again short of life’s gre at essen. 
tial. 

Business is bound to suffer from the present 
situation. The cost of calamity on such , 
scale is inevitably great. But from calamity, 
through wise interpretation, we shall lear 
better to establish a sound, permanent basis 
for the nation. We shall also learn the limit 
of “planned economy.” 

Ultimately, restoration and rebuilding of 
the agricultural economy of the drought area 
will be accomplished. A better, safer basis 
for farming and for stock-raising will be ¢e- 
tablished. As we face the distress of the 
moment it is reasonable to look beyond the 
problem in order that we may see the benefits 
from solution of these present and pressing 
troubles. 

Scientific agriculture, utilizing the skill of 
modern engineering for water supply and 
water control, will bring the nation through 
to the stable future. Though distress ma 
be great, panic has no place in our national 
consideration of this catastrophe. There will 
be no famines. 

Ultimately we shall plan more and better, 
thus both preventing recurrence of drought 
disaster and creating new requirements for 
men and materials. 
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